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THEOLOGIANS ON THE RIGHT 
TO PROPERTY 


Introduction—A Crucial Problem 
Be importance of this question of property 


can never be over-emphasized. 


The right to property is at the origin, at the 
core and at the end of all economic activity. The 
power of man over material goods is presupposed 
to his adapting these goods for the satisfaction of 
his needs. And why do we have the production, 
the circulation, the distribution of goods? To ob- 
tain ownership. Moreover, change the regime 
of property and you will change the techniques of 
production and distribution of goods. 


From the social point of view, we say that prac- 
tically the whole of the social question is dominat- 
ed by this problem of property. History teaches 
us that bad distribution of wealth has always 
been the great obstacle to a happy and peaceful 
social life. And, is not this question the core 
of most problems of salary, housing, social secur- 
ity, war, colonization, emigration, etc. ? 

The question of property is also intimately 
linked with every civilization. Our ways of think- 
ing, of living, depend much upon the relation be- 
tween men and material goods. If the social 
character of ownership is exaggerated, or its in- 
dividual character, then man is dehumanized. 

On the other hand, a Christian who wishes to 
respect the right to property, has to practice many 
virtues, for instance: commutative, distributive and 
social justice; charity, detachment from wealth, 
liberality, magnificence, etc. 

The right of ownership is really a very import- 
ant problem and a complex one. We shall fol- 
‘low especially St. Thomas, who spoke specifically 
of property in his Summa Theologica, II-II, q. 66, 
art. 1 and 2. In following the Doctor Angelicus’ 
doctrine, we are sure of our road, for Leo XUI, 
Pius XI and Pius XII have officially accepted this 
doctrine as the foundation for their teachings. 


We shall see first the rights of man over the 


inferior beings, or property in general; then the 
distribution of property among men. This sec- 
ond part, much longer, is divided into the nec- 
essity of distribution, the nature and legitimacy of 
private property, the duties of owners, the duties 
of the State, collective ownership and nationaliza- 
tion. 


I. Property in General—Its Human 
Connotation 


In its wide sense, the right of property is the 
faculty of man to claim the personal use of in- 
ferior beings, according to the exigencies of his 
nature and his destiny. We know that God alone 
has created all things. But He made man to His 
image and similitude, and He wanted man to pat- 
ticipate in His sovereignty over the world. Thus 
He made him the king of creation and gave him 
the power over the earth and the animals. Ac- 
cording to God’s will, man—an intellectual and 
free being—must provide for himself by using the 
necessary means: food, garments, shelter, etc. 

Every man, by his very nature, has a primary 
and natural right to possess exterior things, not 
only enough to live, but to live well, to really 
enjoy a normal development of his life. It is im- 
portant, indeed, that the too-absorbing preoccupa- 
tion of obtaining what is strictly necessary for 
maintaining his body, and the nervous apprehen- 
sion of being in need do not hinder the develop- 
ment of his intelligence and do not render exces- 
sively difficult the practice of virtue. There must 
be a certain amount of comfort without which 
there cannot be a really reasonable and worthy 
human life. 

What are the practical conclusions of this doc- 
trine? First, this right of man to use inferior be- 
ings, in order to provide for the normal needs of 
his life, is a definite natural right, based upon 
nature itself. No regime of property, no pos- 
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itive law can ever violate this primary right. On 
the contrary, positive laws and any form of prop- 
erty will find its perfection in fulfilling the right 
of all men without exception to obtain what 1s 
necessary for a decent living. This natural right 
is universal, the same for all men, even for chil- 
dren and for the insane, because it is linked with 
human nature which is the same in every man. 

This natural right is also permanent. So, dur- 
ing a crisis of unemployment, what is necessary 
for a decent living should be the standard in de- 
termining the amount of relief given. Moreover, 
in this case, it would be better to give work and 
just salaries to the unemployed rather than a dole, 
because work is the normal way for man to obtain 
his living. 

Work is surely the natural and appropriate man- 
ner for obtaining what is necessary. But the sacred 
right to live is the primary reason for property. 
The Communists do not agree with us. Since 
Karl Marx, they affirm that work is the first 
foundation of property. And in Article 12 of the 
Constitution of the U.S.S.R., one reads the words 
of St. Paul: “He who does not work, neither shall 
he eat.” We should not be misled. This text of 
St. Paul must be interpreted as referring to the 
Opportunity to work which is wilfully refused. 

This absolute and primary right of property is 
inviolable inasmuch as man may use all the things 
of the material world, living or inanimate; but 
it zs limited in so far as man must use these in 
order to obtain his end, i.e. the end of a reasonable 
being called to a life of grace. This forbids all 
abuses. Therefore, when some people are starv- 
ing, a man has not the right to destroy merchandise 
such as coffee, wheat, potatoes in view of check- 
ing the reduction of prices. The right to prop- 
erty was not given to men in order to save the 
life of the Stock Exchange, but to save human 
lite: 


II. Property and Necessity of Its 
Distribution 
Every doctrine, even Marxism, admits the gen- 


eral principle that man may use material goods 
in order to live as a human being. We find also 


it should belong to Paul or to Peter? In Paul's 
nature or in Peter’s nature, where is the indica- 
tion that he should possess this horse or this piece 
of land? The nature of things and of man give © 
no clear indication of the moral need for distri- 
bution. 

But distribution is necessary none the less. The 
needs of men are very great: material needs to» 
live; psychological needs; self-interest; passion for 
wealth; moral needs: liberty, order, peace, etc- 
And without a certain repartition of the things 
offered by nature in a limited quantity, these needs 
would not be satisfied. If the law of the jungle 
held sway instead of some sort of regulation, hu- 
manity would be annihilated very soon in famine 
and war. The material goods must be distributed; 
certain means must be used; certain rules applied. 
But which? 

It is easy to see that an uniform solution is im- 
possible. There are indeed a certain number of 
permanent facts as the general characteristics of 
the nature of men and of material things; but 
everyone also recognizes a certain number of facts 
that vary. Can we impose on the American farm- 
ers living in Connecticut the same regime of prop- 
erty-holding as on the Bedouins in Africa, where 
a few isolated families live on wide areas which 
are relatively poor and who move their herds from 
one pasture to another continuously? Do the 
Eskimos need all the articles regarding property 
of the Code Napoleon? The woods, the mines, 
the lands cannot be embodied in the very same re- 
gime as the sun, the air, the rivers. In the En- 
cyclicals, the Popes recognize the varying forms- 
of property, according to different civilizations 
from the primitive ages until our modern times. 


III. Legitimacy of Private Property — 
Various Kinds 


In fact, property in itself does not exist. We 
have “properties” and these “properties” are of 
different kinds: goods of immediate consumption 
such as bread, meat, money; goods of use such as 
a house, a typewriter; goods of production such 
as a factory, land, etc. 


Moteover, according to the manner that these 
goods of consumption, of use, or of production 
are possessed we have public or private property. 
Public property exists when the things belong to a_ 
public collectivity such as a city, a state, a nation 
(v.g., roads, bridges, canals). On the contrary, 
there is private property (individual or collective) | 
when the goods are possessed by one or many men 


unanimity of opinion among Catholics, Liberals, 
and Socialists that the distribution of goods must 
be regulated. 


Indeed, there is a general right of property for 
each man on everything and for all men on each 
thing. In the nature itself of a horse, of a piece 
of land, of a fish, where is the evidence that 
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administering these goods for their own interest, 
v.g., a factory belonging to one man, or to three 
brothers, or to a group of stock-holders. 

Which of these forms of property does the 
Church teach as being more advantageous for an 
equable distribution of material goods? The En- 
cyclicals and the theologians declare that, in the 
actual state of things, private property (individual 
or collective) must, as a general rule, be pre- 
ferred to public property. This holds true for 
goods of consumption, of use, and also of produc- 
tion. 

The arguments for the existence of private own- 
ership are many and sound; whether we consider 
the needs of the individual, of the family or of 
society, or whether we consider the desirability of 
a better distribution of goods, the liberty, or the 
dignity of man. 

All men, in order to satisfy their material needs, 
must have practical means at their disposition. 
And among these means we must place first of 
all private property. Why? Because the normal 
way of using material goods can be effective only 
if we possess a minimum of necessary things and 
if the immediate future is guaranteed by reserves. 


This is especially true if we consider a married 
man. The normal needs of his family are greater, 
and he has a greater responsibility to provide for 
his wife and children and to procure them an in- 
heritance. All these things would be impossible 
if he could not acquire and possess permanent and 
productive goods. 


Let us consider now the economic and social 
aspect. The needs of humanity are huge. They 
_ grow with the increase of population. They grow 
especially with the greater exigencies of civiliza- 
tion. But material goods can satisfy these grow- 
ing necessities of mankind only if they are used 
with progressive thrift, care, activity and clever- 
ness. If we have the certitude that we shall be 
the first to suffer from our negligencies, from our 
Jack of skill, from our prodigality; that we shall 
be the first to benefit from our work, prudence 
and moderation, there is nothing better to stimu- 
late our activity, to support our efforts, to develop 
our initiative, our ingenuity, and to convince our- 
selves efficaciously of the need of moderation in 
the use of goods and of wisdom in the use of 
the money saved. The most powerful motive and 
the most constant urge to economic activity and 
to the wise use of goods are found in personal 
interest and responsibility, in the desire of obtain- 
ing, conserving, and transmitting property. 


When we were collegians and we had to clean 
the skating-rink, how many of us would be ready 
to help? The slogan is too often true: ‘““What is 
possessed in common, is neglected in common.” 
Whereas, when we possess a thing personally, we 
work on it more intensively, with more pleasure 
and with a greater efficiency. Therefore, psycho- 
logically speaking, private property favors work, 
a better administration of things, greater produc- 
tion and, consequently, greater prosperity for 
the society. 

Besides, private property may guarantee a better 
quality of production. This is true because, with 
this institution, every one fulfills his duty more 
easily, a well-determined duty, which will avoid 
confusion; it is easier for one to choose a work 
in which he has greater interest to exert his talents 
and his industry; moreover, there is a better per- 
manent distribution of work and a greater possi- 
bility of specialization and progress. There are 
chances that a car belonging to two brothers will 
remain dirty more often than if both had their 
own. 

Private property also is more apt to assure peace 
in society than is public property. The two broth- 
ers with one car might quarrel if they wished to 
use it on the same night. Community of pos- 
session is an occasion of envy and conflict. It is 
very difficult to keep every one satisfied when a 
common thing is divided. On the contrary, the 
ptivate owner, psychologically, is a natural con- 
servative, a friend of order, of peace. That 1s 
why the wide diffusion of private property among 
the workers is the best bulwark against revolution. 
If every worker were paid a just wage, and enjoy 
a good home, social security, there wiuld be no 
danger of communism. 

Communists oppose to this argument the fact 
that private property, far from giving peace, has 
been the source of exploitation of the poor, the 
origin of social injustices and of the struggle be- 
tween classes. It is unfortunately true, but the 
fault is not in the Christian doctrine of property 
but in the abuses of private property by selfish 
capitalists. 

Suppose that in order to obtain the ideal equal- 
ity of goods among all men, we should adopt the 
community of goods. Then how should we divide 
these goods? According to the merits of each per- 
son? If so, in a short time the inequality would 
return, because men have different degrees of 
talent, strength, intelligence and will. And who 
would be qualified to render a sound judgment 
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about the merits of others, especially in a society 
where the administrators are elected by universal 
suffrage ? 

Another way of dividing, then? According to 
the necessities and the exigencies of every one? 
Who would give an honest estimate? More- 
over, and of course rightly so, those who work 
more and receive less will complain and work with 
less efficacy. And if we should give equally to 
all and every one? Then the stimulus for work- 
ing will be diminished and many will become 
lazy. 

Communism has a very nice ideal when it be- 
lieves that in a State every man will work only for 
the motive of the common good. But it is not 
realistic. That could have happened in the Garden 
of Eden. But we must not forget the effects of 
original sin. And the realistic point of view is 
that all men have an inclination to laziness, to 
egotism, to jealousy, to envy; and in order to ob- 
tain a better production in quantity and quality and 
in order to have a more lasting peace, we must 
keep the motive of self-interest; we must, as a 
general rule, maintain private property. In fact, 
in the U.S.S.R., after a few disastrous consequences 
of absolute community of goods, the leaders have 
established graded salaries, different premiums 
for work, different ways of living, and personal 
property as well. Thus, in the Constitution of 
1936: ‘The law permits small private economy of 
individual peasants and handicraftsmen” (art. 9). 
“The rights of citizens to personal property in their 
income from work and in their savings, in their 
dwelling houses and auxiliary household economy, 
their domestic furniture, utensils and objects of 
personal use and comfort, as well as the right of 
inheritance of personal property of citizens, are 
protected by law’ (art. 10). 


Property Sustains Liberty 

_ The objection that persons in religious orders, 
in spite of their vow of poverty, live in peace and 
in happiness is not conclusive at all. Communi- 
ty life in religious orders is not imposed by the 
State but proposed to a few persons, as evangeli- 
cal counsels and not precepts. Nor is this proposed 
as an earthly Paradise, such as communism main- 
tains, but as a method of sacrifice for a super- 
natural motive. And especially there is the grace 
of God helping these religious. So as a humorist 
once said: “If you really want to live communism, 
it’s either the convent or penal servitude.” 
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Yes, with a real communist State, we would 
have servitude, an odious and intolerable slavery. 
If we depended for everything upon the State, how 
could we enjoy the freedom of choosing our pro- 
fession, the freedom of deciding about our person- 
al necessities (v.g., food, dwelling) ? How could 
we enjoy the freedom of education for our chil- 
dren, the freedom of speech, of thought, of press, 
of radio? 

Liberty is too necessary for our happiness and 
to maintain our human dignity. In order to as- 
sure her ships the liberty to travel around the 
world, England maintains bases: Gibraltar, Malta, 
Suez, etc...Also to enjoy freedom, we need 
bases. And these bases are private property. 
When we possess something, we have a chance to 
be free. The power of choosing is practically 
impossible without a minimum of private prop- 
erty. He who has no permanent resources inde- 
pendent of another man necessarily depends upon 
another. So that a man may develop himself as 
a man, he needs a certain liberty and a certain 
security. Both are given only by property. 

This argument of liberty and human dignity is 
perhaps, nowadays, the strongest one. What 
about the others? The principle that private prop- 
erty is a stimulus for labor and gives a better 
output is forceful for the small or medium-size 
property, because then the owner has an imme- 
diate and evident interest to make the most out 
of it. But so much large capital is badly admin- 
istered, because the owners themselves do not care 
for their property, hence the strength of this insti- 
tution is considerably weakened. 

Also some authors doubt the value of the argu- 
ment on public peace for our times. They say, 
collectivism which maintains all citizens as salaried 
persons of the State causes in itself no disorder; 
that, on the contrary, it might create a better order 
in as much as it diminishes private initiative.) 
(Of course there is always peace in prison, but for 
myself I wish no part of it!) 


Another Catholic economist says that the argu- 


ments based on the needs of the individual, of the — 


family, of the society are sound, and justify pri- 


vate property as to the necessary minimum—a 


minimum varying with civilization— but that it~ 


does not legitimize the private property of the 


indefinitely superfluous.) 


‘ 
~ 


1) Leclereq, “Lecons de droit naturel,” (Wesmael- — 


Charlier), t. 4, p. 184, : 
2) Desqueyrat, “La Propriété,” (Spes), pp. 149-153. 
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Yet every Catholic author admits as irrefutable 
the argument based on the personality of every 
man. Man is a person. He is and must remain 
the architect of his own destiny. And private prop- 
erty is strictly necessary for the realization of this 
vocation. Man must be his providence. Normally 
through his work in procuring the fruits of nature, 
he leaves the imprint of his own personality on 
the portion which he cultivates, and, as effects fol- 
low their cause, he has the right to the results of 
his labor. He has the right to choose what seems 
to him necessary to provide not only for the pres- 
ent but for the future as well, because man’s bodily 
needs do not terminate. They demand new sup- 
plies continuously. On this account it must be 
within man’s right to have things not merely for 
temporary and momentary use, but in stable and 
permanent possession. He must have not only 
things which perish in the using, but also those 
which, though used, remain for use in the future. 
And this right is seen in a much stronger light if 
we consider man in his capacity as head of a 
family, because his position multiplies his duties. 

Private property consequently has to fulfill an 
individual function. Generalized collectivism can- 
not be admitted. Not only because the State is 
a bad administrator, a bad enterpriser and a par- 
tial distributor. But for a much deeper reason 
which is simply that no one can realize another’s 
vocation. The State must facilitate the attainment 
of each man’s destiny, but must not realize it. 
Man must be able to make his own choices, since 
he is prior to the State. 

It is very easy to grasp this last argument. Be- 
cause the goods of nature must be divided in a 
positive manner, because private property is a 
possible form of ownership, it must be preferred 
until proof of the contrary is supplied. And this 
is all the more true because human dignity is more 
efficiently protected by private property than by 
collective property or by any of its other forms. 
This argument also justifies the superfluous pri- 
vate property as well as the necessary. 

These arguments are valid for the goods of 
consumption and production. If it is legitimate 


to possess a reserve of potatoes for the needs of 
my family, why would it not be to possess a por- 
tion of land to obtain these potatoes? And since 
I need not only potatoes, but bread, meat, etc., it 
is legitimate for me to possess a portion of land or 
a certain quantity of means of production, enough 
so that my income will allow me to help sustain 
my family. If we continue this line of argument 
we may come to say that a dressmaker has the 
right to possess sewing-machines, a worker his own 
tools. And what is the difference—if not only of 
degree—between a worker’s tools and the ma- 
chinery of a factory? 

Moreover, if I have the right to put some money 
aside so that I can buy a car, why would it become 
illegitimate to buy a portion of land or a factory 
or a business with my money if it comes from 
my work, my savings, or my family’s savings? 

The distinction between the goods of consump- 
tion and those of production cannot be opposed 
to the legitimacy of private ownership. This is 
the distinction used in communism which sup- 
presses the private ownership of the means of pro- 
duction, but does not always suppress this right 
over the goods of use (except real estate) or the 
goods of consumption. 

But we can say that when property, through 
accumulation becomes huge such as in the posses- 
sion of a vast amount, or of a large factory, there 
arise new problems about its use, the authority it 
gives, its dangers. If small ownership has happy 
results of order, of stimulus to labor, very great 
wealth easily produces an acquisitive mentality 
and an egotism which destroy the good effects of 
ownership. The strength of the arguments for 
the private ownership of all kinds of goods is 
certain, but it varies according to the nature and 
the quantity of the goods possessed. One does 
not possess his home as he possesses his factory. 
So now we must discuss the duties and the limits 
of ownership. 

(To be concluded) 
Fr. PAUL-EMILE BOLTE, S.S., D.TH., M.S.S. 
Grande Seminaire 
Montreal 


Addressing a London audience, Canon Cardijn, 
founder of the Young Christian Workers move- 
ment, said, the Holy Father had often repeated 
to him: “The greatest danger for the people is 
not Communism, but the fact that the people are 
unaware of the Church’s social doctrine. This 


ignorance is the greatest actual danger because the 
people tomorrow will have a decisive influence 
on the government of the world. It depends on 
the people whether the world will be saved or 
not, whether it will be Christian or not, whether 
it will be peace or war.” 
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BARDEN AND COMPANY 


N Monday, March 6, a pressure group, 

which had recently been organized with 
headquarters in Washington and New York, call- 
ing itself ‘The Committee on Federal Aid to Pub- 
lic Education’, arranged a luncheon in the Statler 
Hotel of New York City. The purpose was ev1- 
dently to stage an attack upon the Roman Catholic 
Hierarchy of the United States in general and 
Cardinal Spellman in particular, which 350 mem- 
bers and guests were made to witness. 

How many of these were innocent victims of 
this frameup we cannot tell, but Mrs. Roosevelt, 
who had also been invited to speak, was certainly 
one of them. Her very first words after the 
vicious attack of Congressman Barden of North 
Carolina upon the Catholic Hierarchy and Card- 
inal Spellman were to declare that she “never 
considered that I’d come here today to talk on a 
religious matter.” 

All through her speech Mrs. Roosevelt carefully 
refrained from any reference to Cardinal Spell- 
man’s controversy with her last Summer that fi- 
nally terminated with a statement from him which 
she read and thought “‘a clarifying and fair state- 
ment,” as she then publicly attested. Under the 
circumstances it was hardly the part of a gentle- 
man to make Mrs. Roosevelt listen to a vicious 
tirade against Cardinal Spellman, partly based on 
this dead controversy. 

Whatever mistaken or ill-advised declarations 
were made in the heat of the controversy, Cardinal 
Spellman made no mistake in his summary of the 
Constitutional points involved in the question of 
Federal Aid. His statement clearly distinguished 
between general support of religious schools and 
auxiliary services to school children. 

Cardinal Spellman’s Statement acknowledged 
(1) that “in the State of New York, as in practi- 
cally every other State, the State Constitution pro- 
hibits the use of public funds for the support of 
denominational schools’; and (2) that “the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has interpreted 
the Federal Constitution in the same sense.” 

On the other hand the New York State Constitu- 
tion, besides other States, the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and even Congress admit auxil- 
iary services to all school children without dis- 
crimination. 

Cardinal Spellman’s statement finds (1) bus 
transportation allowed to children of any school, 


public or parochial, by the New York State Con- 
stitution, a practice followed by seventeen other 
states; (2) free non-religious textbooks provided 
by public funds to all children, public and paroch- 
ial, in some states; and (3) public health services 
supplied to all school pupils by many communt- 
ties in all states. Finally the Cardinal’s statement 
emphasized that Congress passed its School Lunch 
Act for the benefit of “all children of whatever 
race, creed, or color, no matter what schools they 
attended.” 

It is precisely this same non-discriminatory pol- 
icy that Cardinal Spellman’s statement asks Con- 
gress to follow effectively in its first general aid- 
to-education measure, so as not to leave it ‘to 
each state to decide for itself whether or not to 
distribute Federal funds in a discriminatory way.” 
Cardinal Spellman’s statement therefore conclud- 
ed: 

“We do not want Congress for the first time to 
adopt a discriminatory policy in the field of edu- 
cation. This in no way undermines ‘the traditional 
American principle of separation of Church and 
State. We are asking only for what is constitu- 
tional and in accordance with America’s previous 
policy and tradition.” 

Despite this clear statement on the Constitu- 
tional points involved, Congressman Barden at 
the luncheon, arranged for him by the self-styled 
“Committee on Federal Aid to Public Education,” 
denounced the Catholic Hierarchy for having tried 
for thirty years to break down the wall separating 
Church and State. This is patent nonsense. 

To put some sense into Congressman Barden’s 
accusation, we must get to what he really means 
by separation of Church and State. He evidently 
does not take this phrase in the same sense as the 
Catholic Hierarchy does. It is then a question of 
difference in ideology. 

What Congressman Barden’s idea of separation 
of Church and State is, may be gleaned from the 
circumstances in which he announced his plans 
to introduce into Congress a new Bill on Federal 
Aid to Education, confined to public schools only. 
He also then reviewed the controversy that his 
former bill had aroused, referring to ‘‘a Cardinal” 
and “an Archbishop” in the matter. He did not — 
mention Cardinal Spellman then by name which, 
however, other speakers on the same rostrum did. 

This took place on January 31 at a meeting of 
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“Protestants and Other Americans United for 
Separation of Church and State” which just two 
yeats before had issued a Manifesto, signed by 
such men as Poteat and Oxnam, that fairly reeked 
with anti-Catholic bigotry and prejudice. It was 
precisely to mark the second anniversary of its 
formation that this organization met on that date 
in Washington for a “National Conference on the 
American Principle of Separation of Church and 
state.” 

Their notion of separation of Church and State 
with an alleged clear-cut, sharp line of demarca- 
tion or wall is not really American in view of 
actual facts, despite their usurpation of this adjec- 
tive for the principle of separation they profess. 
It makes us understand how mistaken they are in 
their demand for a revision of the United States 
Supreme Court’s decisions on bus transportation 
and free text books for parochial school children. 
It also makes us understand how erring they are 
in their opposition to the Senate’s Federal Aid 
Bill and for their recently-organized campaign 
against this Senate-passed Bill on the pretext that 
it contains a loop hole for tax money to go into 
church schools. 

Since the first Barden Bill betrayed the same 

objective as the anti-Catholic Manifesto, as far as 
Child Welfare measures were concerned, it is not 
surprising that Cardinal Spellman should have 
branded this Congressman as a “bigot, un-Ameri- 
can, as one conducting a craven crusade and vent- 
ing his venom upon children.” If Congressman 
Barden really wants “to be able to pass on to his 
children a good and untarnished name,’ as he 
claimed on March 6 in his sore attack on Cardinal 
Spellman, he ought to keep himself free from en- 
tanglements with the bigoted and prejudiced antt- 
Catholic Protestants and Other Americans United 
for an alleged separation of Church and State, 
which is not American. 
_ Following a line of strategy that these anti- 
Catholic bigots manifest, Congressman Barden 
tried to create the false impression of a difference 
in the attitude of “the average member of the 
Catholic Church” and that of the Catholic Hier- 
archy, with the evident purpose of driving “a 
wedge between the hierarchy and the laity,” in the 
United States. 

Providentially the answer to this had already 
been given in the November election contest for a 
seat in the Senate, when Mayor O’Dwyer of New 
York City made a speech before the Democratic 
State Committee that nominated former Governor 
Herbert H. Lehman as its candidate for Senator. 


Mentioning incidentally hoW many parochial and 
private school children had to travel long distances, 
Mayor O'Dwyer observed that the Barden Bill 
would deny them transportation, would even deny 
needy children a glass of milk or a sandwich. 
He added: “I don’t have to ask Governor Lehman 
how he feels about aid to children. I know him 
and we all know him. We want as much aid for 
schools and children as we can get from the Fed- 
eral Government, but we don’t want any discrim- 
ination against any child.” 

Reporters were anxious to find out what com- 
ment Mr. Lehman had to make on Mayor O’Dwy- 
ers speech. He told them that he could not make 
any as he had not heard it. However, he was pre- 
pared to read for them a statement on Federal Aid 
which he favored as it is “‘sorely needed . . . to ad- 
vance our standards of education.” 

As far as auxiliary services of Child Welfare 
were concerned, Mr. Lehman recalled his record 
as Governor. Although he had vetoed a bill for 
bus transportation of parochial school children 
because he judged the drafting of it unconstitu- 
tional, he was glad to sign it when, in the follow- 
ing year it had been amended to conform with con- 
stitutional requirements. This was thirteen years 
before his candidacy for the United States Senate. 
His approval clearly indicated his “position with 
regard to the use of public monies for welfare 
services in all schools.” He told reporters that 
his “position has not changed since then”. He 
therefore added: 

“Consistent with my action on the State bill, if 
I had been a member of the United States Senate 
this year, I certainly would have supported the 
Senate bill. This bill appropriated $300,000,000 
for Federal aid to education and authorized that 
in those states whose constitutions permitted it, 
part of these funds could be allocated to private 
and parochial schools for auxiliary services such as 
transportation, health, and welfare aid. 

“IT am against the Barden Bill. I am opposed to 
discrimination of any kind. The Barden Bill 
would obviously discriminate against certain 
groups of children in the furnishing of transporta- 
tion, welfare, and health services.” 

All this proves that not only Cardinal Spellman 
and other members of the Hierarchy opposed the 
first Barden Bill, but also so prominent a Catholic 
layman as Mayor O’Dwyer of New York City and 
former Governor Lehman of New York State, who 
is a Jew, and who succeeded in the political contest 
to be elected to the United States Senate last No- 
vember. 
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This Jewish Senator’s exemplary position on 
Federal Aid in this matter did not prevent Leo 
Pfeffer, assistant director of the Commission on 
Law and Social Action in the American Jewish 
Congress, from making a foolish statement in the 
morning session of the self-styled Committee on 
Federal Aid to Public Education. Falsely charg- 
ing that the Roman Catholic Church, in seeking 
aid for parochial schools, was aiming at eventual 
“clerical supervision of all education” in the Unit- 
ed States, he claimed falsely again that the Roman 
Catholic Church wanted to set up a school system 
like that in Spain and Portugal where all educa- 
tion was “‘clerically supervised.” 

While Spain and Portugal are Catholic coun- 
tries, the United States is a country of mixed 
Faiths. The Roman Catholic Church has too much 
common sense, under these circumstances, to seek 
clerical supervision of all education in the United 
States, although Catholics are justly critical of the 
Public School System’s defects. They have every 
tight to do so, as they make a large contribution 
to its support by the taxes they pay over and above 
the money they contribute for the support of their 
own schools. That is doing more for public edu- 
cation than Protestants and other Americans Unit- 
ed for their Un-American Separation of Church 
and State and the self-styled Committee on Federal 
Aid to Public Education do. 

This un-American idea on the separation of 
Church and State led another Congressman, Tom 
Steed of Oklahoma, a member of the House Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee, to back up Congress- 
man Barden at the Statler Hotel luncheon. He 


also attacked the Roman Catholic Church for op- 
posing the first Barden Bill, declaring that he 
would rather “lose my job or resign from Congress 
than yield on my principle of separation of Church , 
and State.” 

All these people with their un-American idea — 
of separation of Church and State could learn how 
wrong they are if they could mentally digest the 
facts of the case as they are presented in the en- 
lightening study of “Due Process and Disestab- 
lishment” by Arthur Sutherland, Jr., in the June 
(1949) number of the Harvard Law Review. 

The imaginary wall erected between the Church 
and State by the first amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States, to use Jefferson’s figure 
of speech, does not separate the United States 
or individual States from “some governmental 
recognition and backing of religion.” In fact, 
Sutherland’s study of Disestablishment in the light 
of the Due Process of Law notes that this “has 
been customary for years and continues with sur- 
prising vigor,” so that he is able to incorporate into 
his study ‘‘a great deal of federal legislation favor- 
ing religion” as well as actual “governmental aids 
to religion.” Moreover, while he knows of “a great 
deal of lip-service paid to the principle of com- 
plete severance of religion from education,” he 
also finds here “a surprisingly persistent and wide- 
spread practice to the contrary.” 


FREDERIC ZWIERLEIN?) 
Rochester, N. Y. 


1) Professor Emeritus of Church History, St. Bern- 
ard’s Seminary. 


TOWARDS THE SOLUTION OF THE 
LABOR PROBLEM 


HE Catholics of Italy showed great courage 

by holding their Social Week in the Red fort- 
ress of Bologna. A Roman correspondent how- 
ever criticizes the fact that there “were perhaps 
too many professors present.”” On the other hand, 
at last year’s great Catholic Day at Bochum, 
plain workingmen deliberated with the employers, 
in presence of the bishops, and resolutions were 
passed to the effect that the workers should co- 
Operate in the management of industrial enter- 
ptises in harmony with employers. 


This timely demand has already been realized 
here and there in Germany, f.i., at Duisburg. In 
Switzerland it is the “Roamer House,” opened in 
1944 at Soleure, which stands as a symbol and 
model of this kind of cooperation. It is located 
on the premises of the firm of Meyer and Stuedeli, 
makers of the famous “Roamer” watch. Its found- 
er and leading spirit is Dr. Ernest Meyer, who 
through a series of publications had tried to popu- 
larize his ideas (Die sozialen Massnahmen in der 
Industrie, Die Betriebsgemeinschaft, ein Weg zum 
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sozialen Frieden, Ueber soziale Gerechtigkeit und 
Liebe in der Industrie, Soleure). In the last named 
booklet, which is profusely illustrated, he writes: 
“The aim of the ‘Roamer House’ is to serve as a 
home for all members of the concern, for employ- 
ers as well as employees—and their families—to 
strengthen the sense of unity and of common in- 
terest in the enterprise, and also to satisfy their 
hygienic, social and ethical needs. The house 
consists of three separate divisions: the dining 
room, the children’s home and the home for so- 
cial workers and helpers, comprising however an 
entity for the purpose of rational management.” 


It says on page fourteen, “when speaking of 
Social Justice people are apt to think, in the first 
place (and rightly so) of a just wage. But a just 
wage is not everything. Among other things con- 
sideration must be given to the policies that have 
to do with the spiritual and physical needs of 
man, whether the rules pertaining to both work 
and leisure are just, the worker's environment 
worthy of man, the sanitary requirements ade- 
quate and the right to lodge complaints, etc., guar- 
anteed. Moreover, the worker should be assured 
of insurance in cases of accident, in sickness, 
chronic illness, and against unemployment, old age 
and death. Nor should a matter of great mo- 
ment be overlooked: That wages be adapted to 
particular social conditions of workers by grant- 
ing additional benefits to families and children. 
However, the demands of justice do not only im- 
pose obligations on the employers but also on the 
workers. These are, in their case, conscientious 
performance of their obligations and the faithful 
use of their working time, etc. A proper sense of 
justice and not fear of retribution of any kind 
should guide the workers in this regard.” 

But Social Charity does not stop with the meas- 
ure referred to. It provides for the worker and 
his family also when not engaged in his work 
in the industry and at times other than the hours 
of employment. But this solicitude for the work- 
ers’ welfare must never be permitted to create the 
impression that it is the intention to control the 
workers in any manner whatsoever. It is, there- 
fore, the social workers engaged in this enterprise, 
occupy an independent position. Their place is 
in the Home, the Roamer House. In this building 
are located neatly and tastefully furnished quarters 
where the worker, whose lunch is prepared for 
him at home, may heat and eat his food at his 
convenience. There is also available a restaurant 
where wholesome and well prepared meals may 


be procured at reasonable prices. A number of 
rooms in the building are devoted to recreational 
and cultural purposes. There are, for instance, 
club rooms for unmarried people where they may 
spend some of their leisure time in reading, listen- 
ing to the radio, or engage in games or the culti- 
vation of their hobbies. The main dining room 
is arranged in a manner which makes it available 
for lectures. But before all, everything is done to 
make the worker feel at home in the Roamer 
House. 


There is a separate room for children, with 
cribs, play rooms, also rooms where mothers may 
nurse their children even during working hours, 
and where children up to four years of age are 
cared for. Rooms and play grounds are pro- 
vided also for children of school age whose par- 
ents are employed in the factory. But the family 
is regarded as the true center of all social and 
cultural efforts and measures. For this purpose 
long tows of neat and comfortable one-family 
houses, of five rooms each, are at the disposal of 
the workers who may buy or rent them. A large 
garden goes with each house. So the workers 
may have “‘a piece of home, in which they are 
firmly rooted.” , 

The ‘Roamer House” is owned by a society 
consisting both of workers and employers. As 
already indicated, the 1200 workers have the right 
to take part in the management of the concern. 
Their representatives are elected by secret ballot. 
They obtain an insight into the conditions of the 
business, they take part in determining the work- 
ing hours, distribution of vacations, old age pen- 
sions, questions of hygiene, and other matters 
more or less important. 

The workers also share in the profits of the in- 
dustry. After setting aside the amount intended 
for the general reserve fund, the shareholders re- 
ceive their dividend and the workers their stipu- 
lated wages, while the balance of the profit is 
divided between the shareholders and the work- 
ers. In addition the firm grants additional wages 
for families and extra allowance at the birth of 
a child, its first Holy Communion, or Confirma- 
tion (Protestant), for jubilees, etc. 

The social workers, employed members of 
the ‘‘Seraphic Liebeswerk,” a kind of Franciscan 
Tertiaries, without vows or religious garb, but 
wearing a neat and modest dress, receive a thor- 
ough religious and occupational training in prepa- 
ration for the service they are to engage in. They 
were founded by Mrs. Dr. F. Spieler, nee Meyer, 
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a sister of Mr. Ernest Meyer, previously referred 
to. 

It is he states towards the end of his last book- 
let: “May the day soon dawn when employers 
and workers come to realize that selfish material- 


ism, by whomsoever it may be practiced, is incap- 
able of serving true welfare. To obtain this end, 
men must be united by the bonds of justice and 
charity.” 
P. Justus SCHWEIZER, O.S.B. 
Seedorf, Switzerland 


Warder’s Review 


False Hopes 


NPS ago, the distinguished German profes- 
sor of jurisprudence, Rudolph von Jhering, 
declared the reason for the rapid change of fash- 
ions could be accounted for in part by the desire 
of the members of the lower classes in modern so- 
ciety to have and wear whatever the people of 
the upper regions wore and enjoyed. The wealthy, 
on their part, immediately forsook what they had 
admired and paid dearly for only yesterday, as 
soon as industry supplied cheap imitations of fash- 
ionable goods to the common. 

Under the caption “This England,” the New 
Statesman, of London, publishes weekly a small 
collection of absurd statements discovered by its 
readers in British newspapers. Extracted from 
the Daily Herald, the representative on the 
Thames of Labor, is the following snippet, char- 
acteristic of the tendency of the times to see in 
Democracy the consumation of all human desires: 

“Today clothes no longer divide the masses from the 


classes. By putting good clothes within the reach of 
all—has made Democracy a living force.” 


A. satirist, wishing to ridicule the promises of 
Democracy, would find it difficult to outdo the 
writer of this advertisement. But the present 
generation is so convinced of the ability of what 
they take for Democracy to satisfy its heart’s de- 
sires, that no promise made in its name is doubted. 
“Democracy” is the word written over the entrance 
to the Paradise, into which what has been known 
as “a vale of tears” will be changed, although 
men remain much what they have always been. 

What was it Faust said on that memorable 
Easter morn when the bells, announcing the Res- 
urrection, pealed forth their joyous tidings? “I 
hear the message, but alas I lack the faith.” The 
hope men place in Democracy will surely be dis- 
appointed, because the people, generally speaking, 
expect to obtain from Democracy more than they 
ate willing to contribute to it. The admonition 


Orestes Brownson, who ranks so high as a thinker, 
addressed to his co-religionists, pertains to all 
Americans: “We want them to study and under- 
stand the institutions and the mission of the coun- 
try, and to devote themselves with their best 
thoughts and energies to the interest of American 
civilization in every sphere or way which Provi- 
dence opens to them.” 


That is what Democracy demands of all men 
who expect to profit by its blessings. A field not 
cultivated by the farmer is soon overrun with 
weeds. Political bosses, gangsters, demagogues— 
frequently operating as an unholy trinity—exploit 
a State or commune where the citizens render 
to Democracy lip service and nothing more. 


Farmers Face Need to Readjust 
Production 


N accordance with the socialistic trend of the 

time, the wage-workers are demanding life- 
long “‘social security.’ But insecurity, due to eco- 
nomic conditions, is not alone the lot of labor. 
Throughout the history of our country the farmer 
has suffered from economic insecurity caused by 
the forces of nature, the influence exerted on 
agricultural production by supply and demand 
both in domestic and foreign markets, changes in 
diet, new inventions, etc., etc., and as yet there 
is no end to this problem. 


In the valuable Report of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture for the fiscal year, 1949, a long paragraph 
is devoted to the discussion of “Adjustments in 
Farming to Changing World Situation.’”’1) While 
the title itself is revealing, the further statement 
that the bountiful harvests of recent years have 
created a situation which demands “some big ad- 
justments to meet this situation,’ should give to 
think. The Report admits that “it will not be 


1) Loe. cit., Wash., 1950, p. 54. 
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easy for agriculture to make those adjustments,” 
because of its expanded production capacity. Nev- 
ertheless the author of the statement is of the opin- 
ion that adjustments there must be, because, as he 
declares, ‘‘the present economic situation is less 
favorable to farmers than that of recent years.” 
And as if to emphasize the inevitability of adjust- 
ments, the Report states, under the heading: “‘So- 
cial Science Still Laging”: 

“Within the next years, this country will have 
to face great economic problems such as the pro- 
gressive mechanization of southern agriculture, 
the development of vast river basins and orderly 
marketing of the war-stimulated output of Amer- 
ican farms.’’*) 


It is in such manner the Report of the Secretary 
of Agriculture repeatedly points to causes which 
even now affect the condition of agriculture in 
our country adversely, or threaten to do so, unless 
they are removed or avoided. In the paragraph on 
“Our Trade With Latin America’ there is, for 
instance, this statement: 

“The world’s shipping is not carried in foreign ves- 
sels in as great proportion now as it was before the war, 
and this adds to the world’s difficulties in getting dol- 
lars. Briefly, the total situation presents few offsets 
to the immense one-sidedness of the American trade 
position. Hence we probably cannot maintain our ex- 
ports at current levels. When our foreign-aid pro- 
grams end and foreign agriculture and industry recov- 
ers fully, the problem may be acute. This could be 
true even with a dollar situation much improved. In 
that event American agriculture may be in for reducing 
pains.”’?) (italics ours ) 

Another important factor “in the long decline 
of American farm products in world trade’ 1s 
pointed out in the statement which calls attention 
to the increased demand for American-made fac- 
tory goods and the detrimental influence this fact 
exercised on the demand for farm products. 
“Tendencies of foreigners to prefer American fac- 
tory goods have strengthened since World Wat 
II, because such goods are often indispensable to 
rebuild shattered transportation or other facilt- 
ties.” In consequence, as the Report states, “the 
farmers of the United States have had to cope with 
competition in two very difficult forms (italics 
ours): First the competition of newer agricultural 
exporting countries; and second, the competition 
of American manufacturers for scarce dollar ex- 
change.’’*) 

Considering also the decline of economic activity 

2) Ibid., p. 78. 


3) Ibid., p. 5. 
4) Tbid., p. 6. 
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at home, which is reflected in a decline of earn- 
ings, the trend to lower prices for farm commodi- 
ties is unavoidable. The Report evidently does 
not expect it to change its course, and hence the 
Present situation does not appear to encourage 
the hope that we may be able to dispose of our 
agricultural surpluses abroad. “Foreign outlets 
for United States’ farm products,” one statement 
says, will largely reflect decisions by the Congress 
as to aid-programs, although the gradual recovery 
of foreign agriculture will probably continue and 
will involve some reduction in the foreign de- 
mand for American products. Briefly, the out- 
look includes the likelihood of some further con- 
traction in the total demand for United States 
farm products, and points to the need for adjust- 
ment in production if a favorable level is to be 
matntained,’’») 

The existing situation is, we believe, fairly stat- 
ed. Readjustments must be made. Have we the 
forethought, the wisdom and the patience the 
solution of the problem demands of us? The farm- 
er alone cannot solve it; he must be aided by the 
nation. The present system of price support is 
certainly not the answer to the question. Restric- 
tion of production, enforced by federal legisla- 
tion, is bound to lead to disaster sooner or later. 
This system would, moreover, tend to drive small 
owners from the land and favor the development 
of factory farms. 


A Dangerous Situation 


ake all appearances the nations of Europe, 
whose lust for empire and greed led them to 
disregard both justice and humanity in their re- 
lations with primitive or other defenceless peoples 
conquered by them, will soon be brought to the 
mill of which it is said, it grinds slowly but ex- 
ceedingly fine. 

What with us was long ago known as “social 
unrest,” has in recent years spread to places and 
peoples that were supposed to be “the white man’s 
burden,” of which he has, however, already been 
freed to a far-reaching extent. India is today an_ 
independent Republic; so are the Dutch Indies, 
while France is engaged in a desperate attempt 
to save Indo China, where it has enthroned a 
native ruler who is to serve as a puppet of the 
French colonial government. In Africa discontent 
is rife in many places; in recent months the Brit- 


5) Ibid., p. 25. 
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ish government had an incipient revolt of natives 
on its hands in Nigeria. 

The seriousness of the present situation appears 
from a warning published in Gentes, a Catholic 
mission review, that oppression of the common 
man in India, East Africa and the Transvaal was 
helping to make war inevitable. And expressing 
the views of the missionary organization, which 
the magazine serves, the article states: 

“The colored peoples, above all in Asia and 
Africa, are daily growing in the realization of their 
own rights—national self-government, social jus- 
tice, the right of the native to a better education 
for himself and his children.” 

To suppress these aspirations appears to the 
writer in Gentes ‘a formidable political error as 
well as a social injustice.” 

Everywhere Catholic missionaries are struggling 
with the reluctance of those in power to improve 
the condition of the natives. This condition pre- 
vails in particular in the Union of South Africa, 
where injustice and denial of certain human rights 
are part of the native policy adopted by the Gov- 
ernment. Add to the treatment accorded the Ne- 
gtoes the discrimination to which Indians, of 
whom there are many in South Africa, are sub- 
jected, and the powder keg seems ready for the 
explosion, which a spark may cause with disas- 
trous effect. 

So consistently is the neglect to provide for the 
welfare of the natives adhered to by the Union 
government, that in comparison the behavior of 
the Spanish rulers towards the Indians of the New 
World after the discovery appears to have been 
dictated by high regard for justice and human 
dignity. As early as 1513 the king of Spain ap- 
pointed a commission to deal with the abuses from 
which the natives of Santo Domingo were even 
then suffering. Among others, the following 
measures, intended to better their condition, were 
decided on: 

“That married Indian women can not be forced 
to work in mines together with their husbands.” 
They should rather take care of their homes. 
Secondly, “no boy or girl under fourteen years 
of age should be obliged to engage in forced 
labor.” Finally, “work on the encomiends (estates 
of the Spanish conquerers) must not extend to 
more than nine months, in order that the Indian 
may have the opportunity to cultivate his own 
fields.” 

Truly, this may appear a meager beginning of 
social reform. But remembering that in England 
the labor of women and children in mines was 


prohibited by law only a hundred years ago, we 
realize how advanced Spanish colonial policy was. 

However, the main point is for us today to re- 
alize a situation to which Professor H. J. Fleure 
referred in 1932: ‘‘Africa is in transition, and we 
can tell even less than elsewhere what the future 
has in store; we know it will be startling to those 
who are not following events.”*) 


On Democracy 


ITH certain features of J. Christopher Her- 
ald’s book, “The Swiss Without Haloes,” 
in mind, a reviewer remarks: 

“The old, Catholic mountain cantons have always 
been the stronghold of legislation by the popular as- 
sembly en masse, and thus of Switzerland’s unique di- 
rect democracy. The Liberal, industrial, Protestant in- 
fluence of the cities and the plain has been to centralise 
and streamline the constitution on the style of other 
Western states. And this perhaps is the “paradox’’ that 
explains the other paradoxes—in Switzerland the Liberal 
movement and democracy have been, not natural allies, 
but forces historically in conflict.” 


How many American Catholics could put to 
good use this information supplied by a non- 
Catholic writer regarding the attitude toward De- 
mocracy observed by a Catholic people for cen- 
turies? Like the New England town meeting, the 
“popular” assembly ex masse referred to, an an- 
nual affair called Landgemeinde, is a genuine 
democratic institution. Moreover, institutions of 
direct democracy were common in many parts of 
Europe in feudal times. They vanished wherever 
monarchial absolutism gathered power after the 
re-introduction of the Roman law, and the com- 
ing of the Renaissance and Protestantism. As in 
France and Spain the provinces, thus in Germany 
every duchy and principality had its Estates, con- 
sisting of the representatives of the landowners, 
the cities and the university. In Silesia the 
Estates survived as long as the country was a part 
of Austria; when Frederic the Great had wrested 
this rich territory from the Empress Maria Ther- 
esia, the king suppressd the representative body. 
It was not to the taste of the absolutistic monarch 
to depend on “his subjects” for consent to levy 
taxes and fix the budget. 


The French kings had showed the way to their 
royal companions how to rid themselves of the 
supetvision of the estates. When Louis XVI 
was obliged to convene the Estates Generale, in 


1) The Geographical Background of M : 
lems. London, 1932, p. 75. : of Modern Prob 
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1789, this body had not met since 1619. Even the Bretagne and the Vendee, were depopulated 
Russian cities at one time enjoyed a form of self- and devastated, because their Catholic inhabitants 
government, which was taken from them once the wished to preserve their ancient liberties and re- 
Czars had begun their “reforms,” patterned after ligious freedom. 

the models they discovered to exist in western 
Europe, where royal absolutism was in flower at 
the time. 


We are by no means safe against such experi- 
ences. It has been remarked, that the very founda- 
; tion of Socialism is the doctrine of the power of 

There is need of a book on the “Suppression numerical majorities. “Its essential law,” a cer- 
of Popular Rights and Self-Government in the tain “Citizen” Volders said at the Congress held 
Post Medieval Era.” Well written, it would at Namur in Belgium early in the present cen- 
prove far more fascinating than those unacquaint- tury, “is to ensure the free exercise of the force of 
ed with the heroic struggle in the defense of an- numbers.” Wherever Socialism obtains influence, 
cient rights, engaged in so many times by brave this doctrine is stressed and made use of. The 
men in the course of the last four or five centuries, boast of a labor paper that “the people had spok- 
may surmise. In the very country referred to in en,” in the recent New York elections, is based 
the beginning, Switzerland, the people offered he- on this “essential law’ of Socialism. Hence too 
roic resistance to the armies sent by the Jacobines the contention that Soviet Russia and its European 
in Paris to bring them “liberty, fraternity and Satellites are “Peoples Democracies” is not so 
equality!” And in the very France, where the preposterous as appears at first sight. A created 
“Rights of Man” were composed, two provinces, majority supplies the “consent of the governed!” 


Contemporary Opinion 


iB a nation lives beyond its means it is spending _ evitable clash of contradictory ideologies and con- 
its substance and impoverishing itself; just as cepts. Today the world is, so to say, welded togeth- 
you gentle reader, or I, would do if we lived be- er to form a single body, but divided among sev- 
yond our means. This expresses itself for a nation eral souls—each by its dynamism tending to ani- 
in currency depreciation, in exchange depreciation mate all by itself the whole body. 
abroad and in the high cost of living at home. NAZARIO PEREIRA 
R. C. LEFFINGWELL Bombay 
Foreign Affairs") 


At Hildesheim, the ancient Cathedral lies in 
The fundamental characteristic of our civiliza- ruins. It had been one of the most beautiful in 
tion is universality. Through mechanization, space Germany. Strategic bombing destroyed it about 
is incredibly shortened. Henceforth the same seven weeks before the close of the war. Accusing 
events interest men in all parts of the globe. They ruins stare at one from every side. From the 
react at the same time to the same events and wrecked, charred walls there are echoed the words 
circumstances, and share, through the perfecting of of Admiral Ofstie of the U. S. Navy: “Morally 
printing and of pictorial representations, the same wrong.” 
religious, philosophic, political and aesthetic con- In a statement made recently before the House 
cepts. Armed Services Committee the Admiral con- 


Like a huge body once paralyzed and now bit demned strategic bombing as “morally wrong” be- 
by bit recovering its nervous system, the world is cause it includes random mass slaughter of men, 
today in possession of almost all the technical ele- women, and children in the enemy country.” He 
ments necessary to unity. The very universality of might have added that it includes also the destruc- 
modern technology constrains men to unity. But tion of churches, schools, hospitals, and monu- 
for the first time in history this tendency of men ments of historical and cultural value that are now 
to live in unity has provoked the brutal and in- lost forever to mankind. When one sees a ruined 

city such as Hildesheim, a quiet, peaceful inland 


aye) “Devaluation and Foreign Affairs,” issue of Jan., city of Lower Saxony, not an industrial center, of 
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practically no military value, one feels the full 
impact of the condemnation by Pius XII of “the 
wide employment of squadrons of bombers that 
destroy without limiting their action to military 
objectives.” 
Most Rev. A. J. MUENCH, 
Bishop of Fargo 
Catholic Action News 


We are in great good humor with ourselves 
because we now care for the welfare of the citi- 
zen at the public charge, just like Fourteenth- 
Century Peruvians. No doubt this is a solid 
achievement, this giving as much thought and at- 
tention and money to men as any careful farmer 
has always given to his cattle. It is not easy to see 
why this is looked upon as a moral achievement, 
however: it is clearly a matter of economics, of 
common sense and good husbandry. It is merely 
imbecilic to neglect or maltreat a good milch cow, 
and those peoples who permit their citizens to do 
so in the name of personnel freedom are clearly 
condemning themselves to death. They are, in 
Toynbee’s phrase, idolising an ephemeral institu- 
tion. We shall have something to boast of when 
we stop exacting the last farthing of the cost of 
the most ordinary human care for our fellow- 
men by screaming at them to produce more, and 
more and more... produce for mother and the 
kids, produce for war savings, produce for a larger 
air force and more atom bombs, produce for more 
American films, African peanuts and Argentine 
beef, produce for more dollars. When we con- 
trive a system whereby this harassed producer can 
stop producing occasionally, can forget the dol- 
lar, and can sit quietly for a week or a month in 
Canterbury Cathedral, or for that matter on the 
open downs above the city, and wonder what he is 
and what he is doing there, we shall have reason 
to be proud. We shall not do it, of course. The 
last chance was missed almost at the beginning 
of our career, when Gregory VII failed to impose 
the idea of the Christian Great Society on the 
Emperors and Princes, though he might have im- 
posed it upon the people. We cannot break his- 
torical rules. But if we could... if we could, 
Western civilization would not be a twenty-second 
or twenty-third repetition of the tragic failure of 
Egypt and Akkad, but something new and some- 
thing very splendid. 

Epwarp Hyams 
New Statesman and Nation 


Fragments 


IBERALISM was characterized by Bishop Ket- 
teler as ‘absolutism in the guise of liberty.’ 


From a pronouncement of the French _hier- 
archy: ‘Do not be egoists, whose narrow hearts 
are incapable of opening themselves to a human 
preoccupation with peace. Neither be pessimists, 
who think war inevitable no matter what effort 
men make to prevent it.” 

‘Disarmament is the only way to peace. The 
armaments and atomic. weapons’ race will lead 
inevitably to war,’ the Vatican newspaper, 
Osservatore Romano, commented when it became 
known that Russia has the atom bomb. ‘Pope 
Pius XII pledged himself to a third course in his 
speech to the Academy of Sciences on February 
8th, 1948, when he declared himself for the way 
of disarmament, since disarmament alone can 
bring peace.” 

Not long before the last British elections, it 
was stated editorially by the New Statesman, Lon- 
don, that the Labor Government’s loss of its im- 
petus in less than five years was due in part “to 
the fact that transfer to public ownership of half 
a dozen public industries and the extension of so- 
cial security are now seen to be quite inadequate 
measures for achieving the revolution in social 
and human relations which Socialism has always 
meant to the Labor Movement. 

A study made of gambling in the country by 
Mr. Cyrus Eaton, a capitalist of Cleveland, Ohio, 
indicates that between $9,000,000,000 and $10,- 
000,000,000 are annually involved in race track 
betting, the numbers racket and bingo. The 
startling fact is that the American people in 1948 
staked three times as much money on gambling, 
most of it illegal, as they invested in securities 
that were registered with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission and offered for cash. 


It has been said by a philosopher of ancient 
times, Thales, “that a people is happiest where 
the rich are not too rich and the poor not too 
poor.” 


A certain Frenchman has said, “It is pleasant 
to rest on the pillow of public opinion!” Most 
men are satisfied to do just that. 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


Undermining Social Peace 


T is in his Pastoral, on “The Year of Great 

Return,” the Bishop of Fargo, Most Rev. Aloy- 
sius J. Muench, pleads the cause of social peace. 
We would recommend his statement on the sub- 
ject not alone to our readers but to societies for 
discussion. There is much sound thought crowd- 
ed into a few sentences. The Bishop's statement 
says: 

“Labor and capital, workers and managers, 
employees and employers are at war with each 
other because of a disregard of the laws of God 
governing the social relations of men. There are 
too many strikes for the good of the general pub- 
lic. On both sides selfish interests incite to what 
is nothing less than war. The observance of so- 
cial justice and social charity is a sure guarantee 


Rights and Duties of Capital and Labor 


A Plea For Peace in Industry 


When, late in March, the members of the United 
Automobile Workers (CIO) employed in the Chrysler 
Works at Detroit went on strike, there came to mind the 
address delivered by Rt. Rev. Msgr. John A. Mies, of 
the same city, to a meeting of workingmen held some 
yeats ago in Cadillac Square of the great center of the 
automobile industry, located on the river St. Clair. Then 
- as now, the strikers were employed by the Chrysler cor- 
porations; then as now, the strike was ultimately settled. 
And thus, for over a hundred years the weapon of the 
strike has been resorted to by labor to obtain higher 
_ wages and more favorable conditions of work. How 
much longer is this condition to continue? Strikes are 
costly for individuals, families and society. Like a 
disease that is not checked and cured by proper treatment, 
the “‘strike fever’? may cause great harm to the com- 
mon good, and prepare the way for worse things. In 
the light of such events as the recent coal-miners’ and 
steel workers’ strikes, it is imperative this problem should 
receive serious attention for the purpose of inaugurating 
a more equitable distribution of wealth, based on the 
willingness and the ability of labor to assume greater 
responsibilities as producers. Msgr. Mies’ discussion 
_ of the subject, addressed to a meeting of strikers, should 
help to clarify ideas on the subject. 


* * 


The Opening Prayer 
ORD Jesus, Carpenter of Nazareth, You were 
1 a worker as I am, give to me and all the work- 
ers of the world the privilege to work as You did, 
so that everything we do may be to the benefit of 


Procedure 


Action 


of social peace. Both demand team-work between 
economic forces that by the very nature of things 
belong together; both dictate as the only sensible 
thing a democratically organized system of in- 
dustry in which workers and managers of capital 
respect, treat, and deal with each other as equal 
partners in the same enterprise. It matters little 
whether these bodies are called industrial councils, 
vocational groups, cooperatives, or even corpora- 
tives. What matters is that in these bodies mutual 
rights are treated with respect, and that mutual 
obligations are assumed with honest intent to 
honor them. What matters is that employers and 
employees recognize their respective social duties 
in the light of the principles of social justice and 
social charity. Both are essential to a sound so- 
cial order, in particular the latter since it is “the 
soul of the social order.” 


our fellow men and the greater glory of God the 
Father. Thy Kingdom come into the factories 
and into the shops, into our homes and into our 
streets. Give us this day our daily bread. May we 
receive it without envy or injustice. To us who 
labor and are heavily burdened send speedily the 
refreshment of Thy love. May we never sin 
against Thee. Show us Thy way to work, and 
when it is done, may we with all our fellow- 
workers rest in peace. Amen. 


Dear Friends: 


These are troubled days. Weeks on end there 
were no pay envelopes. Your families have suf- 
fered. You look for directions in order to find the 
right solution for your problem. Your case is 
concerned with difficulties that have arisen out of 
human relations in industry. Because of man’s 
limitations of perception, difficulties may arise out 
of any human relations in any sphere of human 
activities. It pertains absolutely to man’s good 
will and sense of justice to settle such quarrels 
not by recourse to violence or abuse, but by re- 
course to the conference method. Calm delibera- 
tion by all parties concerned and open-mindedness 
are bound to bring happy results. Only from the 
right application of the principles of correct hu- 
man conduct and of social justice to your difficul- 
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ties and problems can you hope for a right solu- 
tion. 

It was unfortunate that some days ago the false 
hope of an early peace by emphatic command of 
the Government should have been awakened in 
your hearts. Neither the Wagner Act nor the 
National Labor Relations Board offers a juridical 
basis for such an act by the Government, and let 
us hope that the day of dictatorship will never 
atrive in America. My friends, no one desires 
more earnestly that peace be restored between the 
management of the Chrysler Corporation and the 
workingmen, than I. You and your wives and 
your children have suffered great hardship these 
many days, also it will not help you to attempt 
to console you by reminding you that, after all, 
lay-offs in the auto industry are of steady recur- 
rence. You want to go back to work and feel 
that your interests have been given just considera- 
tion. In this matter I can do no better than call 
to your mind the principles and directions as 
clearly pronounced by the Church of which I am 
a member. 

Accordingly, the employers are urged to join in 
associations and the workingmen are urged to 
unite in societies, so that by means of conferences 
held by the respective representatives, capital and 
labor be drawn into friendly relations. 

To organize is your natural right. Conscious 
of one’s weakness and helplessness when stand- 
ing alone and isolated from all others, man is 
urged to unite in society, finding strength in unity. 
This natural impulse binds men together in civil 
society, as it also is the reason for the formation 
of smaller societies and associations. 

Civil society, or the State, exists for the common 
good of all and is called public society. Societies 
formed in the bosom of the State are called private 
societies, since their immediate purpose is the ad- 
vantage of the associates. They may not, as long 
as they do not oppose civil society and attempt to 
upset the established order, be forbidden by the 
State, or for that matter, by any other power. 

“Societies, being free to exist, have the further 
right to adopt such rules and organization as may 
best conduce to the attainment of their respective 
objects.” And again, ““Workingmen’s associations 
should be so organized and governed as to furnish 
the best and most suitable means for attaining 
what is aimed at, that is to say, for helping each 
individual member to better his condition to the 
utmost in body, soul and property.” (Pope Leo 
XII.) 


It is evident, that unions of the workingmen’s 
own free choice alone can give their members. 
the freedom of discussion necessary for the attain- 
ment of their rightful end. The matter of shelter, 
food and clothes and working conditions concerns. 
the workingman most intimately and most direct- 
ly. He is a human person. He has the right to 
discuss these affairs and the economic conditions. 
on which they depend without interference from 
without. And where there is a strong infiltration 
in the unions of Christian thought and Christian 
principles, there is no danger of unjust demands. 

In fact, the highest authority of the Church lays 
down the explicit instruction that, ‘“The rights and 
duties of the employers, as compared to the rights 
and duties of the employed, ought to be the sub- 
ject of careful consideration.” (Pope Leo XIII.) 
Not enough stress can be laid on this admonition. 
Of necessity much is said of the rights of the work- 
ingman in the discussion of social problems. In 
fact they are and must be emphasized, since in the 
past little was heard of them. Every right, how- 
ever, has its corresponding duty and by not heed- 
ing the duty, the right itself falls into disrepute. 
In all their deliberations let workingmen bear in 
mind that they must know and respect the rights 
of capital and its management, as they—the work- 
ing men—must also know their own rights and 
stand up in their defense. 

Differences of opinion will of course arise in 
the deliberations between management of industry 
and the workingmen. In such cases the advice is 
given for the establishment of boards freely chosen 
and representing both sides to the controversy. As 
a third party in these deliberations, representatives 
of the Government should be invited. The gov- 
ernment is morally obliged to come into the pic- 
ture when a labor dispute between the workingmen 
and a corporation is in danger of becoming dead- 
locked and threatens suffering and hardships to 
the community at large. By its mediation the gov- 
ernment must seek to prevent a breakdown of ne- 
gotiations and bring about a speedy settlement of 
the dispute. Calm deliberation should prevail — 
in these board meetings and the demands be care- 
fully weighed in the light of Christian social prin- 
ciples and prevailing conditions, in order to arrive 
at settlements that will satisfy the dictates of 
justice. : 

These are clear directions. To follow them will 
be of lasting benefit to you. It is greatly to be 
desired that all the groups of the various callings 
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be joined in associations. Let management of fi- 
nance and industry join into societies. Let all the 
professions establish their respective organizations. 
Let the craftsmen and tradesmen and industrial 
workers and farmers form their unions. And let 
all these organized groups, conscious of their par- 
ticular interests, bear in mind that they will serve 
their interests best, if for the common good they 
will strive to harmonize them. 


In conclusion let me quote from the letter of 
Pope Pius XII: “Let the unions draw their vital 
force from principles of wholesome liberty. Let 
them take their form from the lofty rules of justice 
and of honesty. Let them continue to strive for 
harmony, and respect the commonweal of civil 
society.” 

May God grant the dawn of the blessed day 
that will usher in industrial peace. 


QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


Centralism versus Federalism 


VERY national political campaign in the dec- 
ades since the first World War has been full 
of political charges and countercharges concern- 


ing the vaguely defined question of ‘“‘states’ 
tights.” The “outs” generally have accused the 
“ins” of attempting to wreck our federal system, 
of concentrating all power in Washington, and 
most recently of leading the nation down the road 
to “statism.” This phenomenon of our national 


political life has not been accidental. Nor has it 
been the exclusive property of any one side. The 


Democrats, whose patron saint is Jefferson, cur- 
rently are accused of contributing most to this 
trend, contrary to true Jeffersonian principle. His- 
tory shows us that the trend toward a strong fed- 
eral government was first advocated by Hamilton, 
the great opponent of Jefferson, and sometimes 
considered to be philosophically the father of Re- 
publican policies. And Jefferson himself took one 
of the boldest presidential steps in our history 
when he agreed to the Louisiana Purchase. 

In 1932 Franklin Roosevelt denounced the Re- 
publicans because they had committed “themselves 
to the idea that we ought to center control of 
everything in Washington as rapidly as possible.” 
Yet I hardly need say, that in every campaign since 
then Roosevelt and Truman have been denounced 
for doing just that. 

I cite these facts not to remind us of the incon- 
sistencies of which we all are guilty, but to raise 
the question of where we go from here, and how 
we may analyze carefully and rationally this prob- 
lem of an expanded federalism. In my opinion 
there is no point in belaboring the issue of “states’ 
rights.” Actually, almost all of us believe in the 
federal system. Some see less threat to states from 
federal encroachment than others, and detect less 
federal domination than others. Every state has 


profited from the federal grants-in-aid, but all 
sensible people know there must be some limits 
to the extension of federal programs... 

The plain, hard fact is that the industrial age 
has created problems of health, housing, educa- 
tion, transportation, and employment which in- 
exorably flow over state boundaries. No amount 
of talk can ever reverse this trend. But more than 
that, we must also face the fact that, in many 
instances, the States either would not or could not 
begin to cope with the many vast problems created 
by the industrialization of this country and the 
consequent complexities and stresses of modern 
life in the machine age. 

ADELAI STEVENSON 
Governor of Illinois?) 


Security versus Venture Capital 
Wt are faced today with the almost para- 


doxical fact that we have a large volume of 
individual saving and at the same time a growing 
scarcity of venture funds flowing into productive 
enterprise. Two basic developments that have 
occurred in our economy in recent decades are 
responsible for drying up the stream of risk capi- 
tal. 

One of these developments is the increasing 
preference on the part of many people for security 
as opposed to risk. This fundamental change in 
attitude is reflected in the larger share of individ- 
ual savings now going into insurance, savings ac- 
counts, governmental securities and similar rela- 
tively riskless investments. The search for indi- 
vidual security is not, of course, a phenomenon 
peculiar to the United States. It is observable in 


1) “The States, the Federal System, and the People.” 
State Government. Feb. 1950, pp. 24-25. 
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most parts of the modern world, and it has fos- 
tered, and has in turn been fostered by, increased 
governmental intervention in economic affairs. 


No one should deny that security for the in- 
dividual is a desirable aim or that governmental 
action at many points is necessary to protect in- 
dividuals against the frequently harsh operation 
of the competitive economy. Through unemploy- 
ment compensation, old age and survivors’ in- 
surance, and similar programs, a large section of 
our population has been given a measure of pro- 
tection, and, as soon as our governmental finances 
permit, the scope and coverage of our security 
programs should be expanded so that no one 
need fear insecurity resulting from factors beyond 
his control. We must always remember, how- 
ever, that the search for more and more complete 
security inevitably inhibits economic change and 
progress, and we must not carry the quest for se- 
curity so far that it depresses the standard of liv- 
ing in America as it already has done in some 
European countries. 

Jobs and Taxes?) 


Fiscal Policy 


iE the course of a controversy on the question 
of “Taxation and Social Justice,” engaged in by 
two Catholic Indians, Mr. Ferreria and Mr. De- 
Souza, in the Examiner of Bombay, the latter of 
the twain quoted from Mr. Colin Clark’s pamphlet, 
“Property and Economic |Progress,” published by 
the Catholic Truth Society of Oxford: 
“Capitalism in England is not going to disap- 
pear because of high taxation. It is going to be- 
come more monopolistic and possibly, in the long 
run, stronger. Very few people seem to have real- 
ized that, while no businessman likes taxation, 
heavy taxation 1s comparatively favorable to ‘the 
man in possession’ while imposing a crippling 
burden upon the man trying to establish himself. 
Large existing monopolies are thus relatively fa- 
vored because the potentiality of competitive at- 
tacks upon them, never strong, is now reduced to 
vanishing point. As new processes and ideas 
come forward, they are now generally taken up 
by some large existing firm. It is very much 
harder than it was to build up a new competing 
firm to exploit some new technical discovery. It 
was considerably harder to build up a business un- 
der the rates of taxation of the 1920’s and 1930’s 


1) A Tax Study submitted by the New York Stock 
Exchange. August, 1949, p. 53. 


than it had been a generation earlier, and this was 
undoubtedly a factor in the increase of monopoly 
during that period. If, as is generally held, future 
rates of taxation are to be higher again, compe- 
tition from new businesses will be further reduced, 
monopolies become yet more powerful, and the 
ownership of the means of production still more 
concentrated.” 

As Mtr. Patrocino DeSouza remarks: 

“This is undoubtedly an uncommon view, but 
it only goes to prove that the representatives of the 
so-called economic science do not all speak with 
one voice.” 


Power in Practice 


A HUNDRED years ago de Tocqueville saw 
that democratic government becomes all-de- 
vouring and despotic, unless subject to Authority 
and Law superior to any form of Government— 
the Authority of God and His Law and Justice 
upheld by Christian doctrine. “Unlimited power,” 
he wrote, “appears to me to be in itself an evil and 
a dangerous thing, and the mind of man unequal 
to the disinterested practice of omnipotence. I 
think that God alone can exercise supreme and un- 
controlled power, because His wisdom and justice 
are eternally proportionate to His might. But no 
power on earth is so worthy of honor for itself, or 
of reverential obedience to the rights which it 
represents, that I would consent to admit its un- 
controlled and all-predominant authority. When I 
see that the right and the means of absolute com- 
mand are conferred on a people or upon a king, 
upon an aristocracy or a democracy, a monarchy 
or a republic, I recognize the germ of tyranny and 
I journey onwards to a land of more hopeful in- 
stitutions.”” Yet, speeches in the British Parlia- 
ment assert that its Socialist Government is “un- 


controlled and an all-predominant authority” and 


“can make any law it likes.’ The truth is that 
men cannot do without the authority of God per- 
sonally or politically. Politically, because all 
forms of government depend absolutely for their 
authority upon ethics. And ethics derive their 
sense and sanction from the authority of God. In 
proportion as there is lacking in any form of goy- 
ernment Christian social philosophy, that govern- 
ment—democratic, monarchic or otherwise—is 
dangerous and unpredictable, and tends to despo-- 
tism and tyranny... 


The Irish Rosary 
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-ublic and Private Morals 


Cultivating the Savage in Man 


Cae true nature of slugging matches should 
have been evident to American Catholics 
ong ago. Detailed accounts regarding the be- 
aavior of the contestants and the crowd that wit- 
nessed the battle could leave no doubt in anyone's 
mind that the ring in which our prize fighters 
perform is the scene of brutalities not so far re- 
moved from those witnessed in Roman arenas. 
The declaration of the Osservatore Romano, the 
Vatican's official daily, condemning slugging, was 
welcome information. But will our people mind? 
Rome has repeatedly condemned bull fighting, 
but has not succeeded to suppress this custom 
which is less inhuman and repulsive than prize- 
fighting. 

A recent issue of Current Religious Thought, 
a non-Catholic monthly, published at Oberlin, 
Ohio, now calls attention to the danger that the 
most recent accession to the American fireside, 
which some believe will cultivate the family spir- 
it, the television set, will, among other things, 
bring prize fighting into the family living room. 
“On a recent evening,” the article continues, “there 
was a ten round match, closely contested, excit- 
ing, blow being returned vigorously for blow, with 


Technical Revolution 


More Farm Machines 


M ECHANIZATION of the farm is proceed- 
ing with a rapidity which indicates that this 
revolutionary development is approaching its goal, 
to supplant both horse and man-power on the 
farm to the greatest extent possible by machine 
power. 

According to the Soybean Digest the successful 
development of a peanut-combine-harvester, that 
may open a new ¢efa in peanut production, has 
been announced by the Director of the Coastal 
Plains Experiment Station at Tifton, Georgia. 

Present common harvesting practice entails a 
considerable amount of hand labor in digging, 
shaking, stacking and picking peanuts, after sev- 
eral weeks of drying in the small stacks at the 
mercy of the weather. The new harvesting pro- 
‘cedure will place the peanut in the class of fully 
‘mechanized agricultural crops, and it may mean 
‘greater prominence for the “lowly goober,” ac- 
\cording to the Director's opinion. 


a slight margin of superiority evident on the part 
of one contestant. Then his rival landed a blow 
which made the seeming winner groggy and the 
advantage was followed up by the fighter pro- 
ceeding to what the announcers love to scream 
“the kill’” The following afternoon, the radio 
announced that the defeated fighter had died. 
The newspaper sports pages carried objectively fac- 
tual accounts.” 

“It is accepted that when a man is killed in 
prize fighting,” the editorial comments, ‘‘it is not 
murder or manslaughter, but part of the sport. 
The ultimate in prize fighting sensation is death.” 
And, let us add, the crowd behaves as did the Ro- 
mans when they decreed ‘“‘thumbs down.” 

Hence, the conclusions arrived at by Current 
Religious Thought should give us to think: “In 
World War II it was disclosed that modern man 
was capable of brutality equal to or greater than 
anything of the past. In commercialized sport 
we have reached or are approaching a stage that 
will surpass the savagery of any past age. Never 
in the past was the complete display of the bloody 
massacre of one individual by another with re- 
fined technic of hand to hand combat carried on 
with such achievement of exhibitionism as today.” 


The machine was designed and constructed by 
agricultural engineers attached to the institution 
mentioned, and it is expected that it will be manu- 
factured by one or more of the present builders 
of peanut pickers and equipment. 

The tractor-drawn combine unit covering two 
rows simultaneously takes the whole plants from 
the soil, separates the peanuts from the vines, bags 
the peanuts, and returns the vine residue to the 
soil where it may be harvested as livestock feed, or 
it may be left as an excellent soil humus. Under 
normal conditions the machine will harvest at least 
one acre of peanuts per hour and will require 
only two men for operation. 

Great Britain’s Labor Government sustained 
great loss of prestige in the past year through the 
failure of its scheme to produce peanuts on a big 
scale in Nigeria. Possibly the “iron slave,” had 
it been available, could have prevented the failure 
of the undertaking because of greater efficiency. 


SOHC II ANIL. 


Catholic Social Action 


N recent months the draft of a Constitution 

for a Federation of Catholic Trade Unionists 
has been circulated in England for approval. The 
Federation was formed provisionally at a meeting 
of Catholic Trade Unionists in Glasgow. 

The aims embodied in the draft are substantially the 
same as those of the diocesan associations: to encourage 
Catholic workers to join trade unions, take an interest 
in union affairs, hold office in unions when fully trained, 
and defend Catholic principles when they are attacked 
in trade unions. 

The present aggregate membership of the diocesan 
associations, which will presumably be that of the new 
federation, is about 32,000, composed of workers in 
unions affiliated to the T.U.C. | 


eS all parts of the world Catholics are organiz- 
ing with the purpose in mind of improving the 
opportunity to promote Catholic Action. Thus 
a most successful five-day congress of all Cath- 
olic groups in the new Republic of Indonesia was 
held at Djokjakarta. This congress, which was 
attended by delegates from all parts of the Indo- 
nesian territories, and representations of all races, 
has greatly strengthened the bond of unity among 
the Catholic community. The Indonesian Bishop, 
Msgr. Soegijaparanata, appealed to all Catholics 
to give their fullest energy in building up the new 
State. One of the most important resolutions of 
the Congress concerned the foundation of one 
Catholic organization comprising all the States of 
the Indonesian Republic. Known as the Partai 
Katolik, it is to consist of autonomous commis- 
sariats for each separate Negara or Daerah as the 
component parts of the Republic are named. 

The party will defend the rights of man and religion 
as embodied in the statue of the Netherlands-Indonesian 
Union and in the constitution of the Republic. The first 
action point of the party is to be the study and propaga- 
tion of full equality of all religions in the whole field 
of public life. 


ie recommending the appeal for the National 

Seminary Fund inaugurated in the Union of 
South Africa, Rt. Rev. H. J. Meysing, O.M.L, 
Vicar Apostolic of Kimberly, stresses the follow- 
ing considerations: 

The Church cannot be said to be fully estab- 
lished in any country until that country is able 
to produce its own clergy and religious and to pro- 
vide for them. This is an essential principle of 
development and is particularly true of South 
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Africa. Also as a matter of expediency, both past 

experience and present conditions teach us that 
a self-reliant and self-supporting Church in South - 
Africa is not only desirable but absolutely neces- 

sary. 

fh times of international upheaval the work of 

foreign missionaries becomes well-nigh crippled. 


Supplies are cut off and replacements of clergy 
and religious are unavailable, to the great detri- 
ment of the work of the Church. 

“The erection of a National Seminary, where young 
South African men can be fully and worthily trained 


for the priesthood, is a vital step towards attaining this 
complete establishment of the Church in South Africa.” 


PROM April 10 to April 14 a Priest’s Institute 
for Social Action was conducted at the Ateneo 
in Manila, Philippine Islands. Invitations had 
been addressed to all Bishops in these Islands, 
to the heads of all Religious Orders for men, 
and to members of the Diocesan clergy. 

The program provided for short addresses, and dis- 
cussions on matters such as: labor, agriculture, the social 
question, the Catholic Social Program, official Catholic 
pronouncements on the social program, the Priest and 
the social apostolate, cooperatives, credit unions, young 
Christian workers, the vocational group order, and Com- 
munism. 


Public Housing 


ye Washington, D. C., President William Green, 

of the A.F.L., told Congress that the Ameri- 
can housing industry is failing to build enough 
homes or apartments and those being erected are 
too small. He urged Congress to go take a look 
at the woefully poor job being done in the Wash- 
ington area to meet the need for decent housing. 
He urged passage of the middle-income coopera- 
tive housing bill. 

Mr. Green said that the cooperative housing bill is 
supported by the AFL “because we believe that more 


than any previous housing legislation it will really meet 
the needs of workers and their families.” 


) Beas to force on communities public hous- 

ing schemes are not being favorably received 
everywhere. In Seattle, Wash., 24,700 qualified 
voters demanded a referendum to decide the 
question at the polls. The election reversed the 
decision of the city council, which had voted seven 
to one last October to approve the request of the 
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Housing Authority, the city should apply for a 
preliminary federal loan, sufficient to plan for 
1,221 units. 


Meanwhile, the extent to which the Public Housing 
Administration dictates to local public housing authori- 
ties dramatically came to light in Portland, Ore., where 
the chairman and three of the top level executives of the 
authority resigned. 

“Ever since I became a member of the commission,” 
J. J. Gard said, “I felt constant pressure from PHA, and 
since I became chairman the pressure became so great 
that I resigned. I do not want to become a rubber 
stamp for PHA.” 


Corporation Stocks for Workers 


ae Dow Chemical Company has entered the 
~ ranks of American business concerns whose 
employees have the opportunity to buy stock in 
the company they work for. The 14,000 Dow 
employees now have reserved for them 70,000 
shares of Dow common stock which they may 
acquire at the special price of $44.50 a share. 
The plan provides for payment of subscriptions by 
pay-check deduction over a 10-month period. Individ- 


ual employees may subscribe up to 10 percent of their 
annual wages, with a limit of 50 shares. 


Cooperation 


SPECIALLY in certain continental countries of 

Europe craftsmen and small merchants have 
had recourse to cooperation with the intention of 
meeting the competition of capitalistic enterpris- 
ers. This example is apparently impressing itself 
also on American tradesmen. The Wisconsin As- 
sociation of Cooperatives now reports the organ- 
ization of a cooperative society by the bakers in 
the Fox Valley of Wisconsin. 

The stated purpose of the association, as set forth 
in its articles of incorporation, is ‘to improve service 
and encourage lower prices of bakery goods to the 
consumer through co-operative purchasing of bakery 
materials and supplies.” 


Organized Labor 


ZED Labor is showing signs of be- 
coming class-conscious. According to a re- 
port published in the labor press, “the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists is blazing a new 
trail for the American labor movement. Never 
before has a union officially sponsored a volume 
of songs.” According to President A. J. Hayes: 


‘We in the Machinists Union have Jong felt that the 
American working men and women needed new songs 


through which to express their hopes and determina- 
tion,” Mr. Hayes said. 


“These songs tell labor’s story better, perhaps, than 
all the speeches we could make. I know they will be 
enjoyed by Americans in all walks of life. I believe 
that they will help us as Americans to understand one 
another better.” 


Neither the author nor the composer of the songs is, 
however, a workingman. 


Gerald Marks and Milton Pascal, who wrote the music 
and the words are commercial producers and the writers 
of many song hits. 


Dwindling Timber Reserve 


if4 appears from the last “Report of the Chief 
of the Forest Service’ that the annual drain of 
saw timber from the forests still exceeds the rate 
of growth. Furthermore, much of the drain is 
of high-quality old-growth timber, and especially 
of the more valuable softwoods needed for con- 
struction lumber, plywood, and other important 
uses; whereas much of the growth is of inferior 
kinds of hardwoods and other poor-quality mater- 
ial. The general quality of our timber growth is 
steadily deteriorating. Research is finding ways 
to put some of the low-quality trees to good use; 
but even so we certainly do not want to devote 
forest land to growing poor timber when much of 
it is capable of growing good timber. 

A substantial citizenry tomorrow depends on having 
a vigorous younger generation today: A commercial for- 
est will have no mature timber a few years hence if 
younger growth is not kept coming along to replace the 
timber that is cut. To sustain timber production, there- 
fore, we must have an ample growing stock, with vari- 
ous age classes of timber coming along in a steady suc- 
cession. 


Fire Losses 
Bees though fires destroyed less property in 
1949 than in the previous year, total losses 
from this source are estimated at $667,536,000 
for the period of twelve months referred to. This 
total is only 6.1 per cent below that established 
by the year 1948, for which period losses were 
estimated at $711,114,000, ‘‘the all time record.” 
The slight dip in fire losses represented the first reduc- 
tion since 1942. Estimated totals for the past ten years 
are: 


1940 $306,469,520 1945 $455,329,000 
1941 322,357,000 1946 561,487,000 
1942 314,849,000 1947 692,635,000 
1943 380,235,000 1948 711,114,000 
1944 423,538,000 1949 667,536,000 


Total, $4,835,549,520. 
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Labor Laws 


ieee national survey (by the American 
Institute of Public Opinion) shows that 177% 
of the public believe existing labor laws are too 
strict, 24% say about right, 44% say not strict 
enough, and 15% expressed no opinion. 


Among labor union members 29% say existing laws 
are too strict, 35% say about right, 23% mot strict 
enough, and 13% are undecided. 


Civil Rights 

Bee to the last general election held in Great 

Britain, Canon J. Moran, parish priest of the 
Church of Our Lady of Peace, Llanelly, offered 
his nomination papers to Llanelly’s Returning 
Officer as a candidate for the forthcoming General 
Election. He was told only Nonconformist min- 
isters are allowed to enter Parliament. 


Canon Moran replied that he had put forward his 
papers to draw attention to “the inequality in the law.” 


Protection Against Atomic Radiation 


Apne Atomic Energy Committee announced it 
has developed a Geiger counter for civilian 
use in case of an atomic attack. Officials disclosed 
the development at hearings before the Joint 
Atomic Energy Committee. The counter would 
be used to detect dangerous amounts of radiation 
and could be sold, according to Commission esti- 
mates, at from $10 to $15 if manufactured on a 
mass production basis. 
It was also explained that the instrument would be 
useless to prospectors seeking sources of uranium. The 


present more expensive counters would have to be relied 
on for that purpose, they said. 


Forest Fires 


(CALENDAR year 1948 is the latest year for 

which complete fire records of the Clarke- 
McNary fire-control project are as yet available. 
On the protected area of 339,500,000 acres, fires 
were held to 1,961,644 acres, or slightly under 
six-tenths of 1 percent. Despite an increase of 
over 11,000,000 acres in the area protected, the 
area burned was held to 852,737 acres less than 
the preceding year. The number of fires on pro- 
tected lands was 61,095, a reduction of 10,347 
from those reported in 1947. The number of fires, 
acreage burned, and damage on the lands still un- 
protected can only be guessed at. The estimates 
of State men most familiar with the areas con- 


cerned are that 106,413 fires burned 14,283,000 
acres or 14.35 percent of the total area. 


Tangible damages from fire were reported as. 
$29,828,651, of which $6,126,888 occurred on the pro- . 
tected areas. Indirect losses, such as soil deterioration, - 
erosion, destruction of game habitat, irregular stream 
flow, decay of fire-damaged timber, replacement of de- | 
sirable tree species by less desirable ones, interruption of 
tourist use, and other intangibles are not included in the 
damage figures. 


Farmer’s Indebtedness Increasing 


Bea” debts have continued to rise in 1949, 
according to figures compiled by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics and reported by the 
National Council of Farmer Co-operatives. 

Farm land debt on January 1, 1950, amounted 
to 5.4 billion dollars, compared with 5.1 billion 
dollars a year earlier, and 4.7 billion dollars on 
January 1, 1947, the low point of recent years. 


Farmers’ non-real-estate debt, excluding CCC price- 
support loans, reached 5.3 billion dollars at the first 
of this year, against 4.9 billion a year earlier, and the 
recent low point of 2.7 billion on January 1, 1945. 


Farm Wood lot 


A LARGE percentage of farmers in north and 
west Missouri, the ‘Mzssouri Conversation- 

ist” reports, are forced each year to buy fuelwood, 

fence post, lumber, and countless other wood pro- 

ducts which can be grown on the farm. Yet, most 

of these farmers have an idle corner of land some- 

where that could be growing trees. A planting 

of black locust, osage orange, or catalpa for fence 

post production often will pay the farmer as much 
as $20 per acre each year in post production. 


A woodlot will help a farmer build a barn or a new 
chicken house. When these products are not grown on 
the farm, it requires cash from other farm crops to buy 
them. Every farm needs a woodlot. 


Aircraft in the Service of Agriculture 


HE Civil Aeronautics Administration is work- 
ing with private plane manufacturers to de- 
velop aircraft specifically adapted to spraying, 
dusting, seeding and fertilizing from the air. 
Also interested are the Department of Agriculture 
and the National Flying Farmers’ Association. 
“Both the CAA and Agriculture will furnish funds 
and personnel to assist in this project,” according to 
the administrator of civil aeronautics, ‘and in this way, 
we hope within the next nine or ten months to have one 


experimental airplane and its dispensing apparatus in 
flyable shape.” 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


PROPAGANDA FOILED 
A Contribution to the Study of 


Prejudice and Intolerance 
By 


Fr. THEO. PLASSMEYER, O.F.M. 


XIII. 


AN ice I blessed the flag, using the form of 
the Church for the Benedictio V exilli. That 
done, I walked to the footlights of the stage. All 
eyes in the audience were centered upon me, in- 
cluding a goodly number of those of our fault- 
finders, whom I recognized. The air was tense. 
Though the blessing of the flag had given me time 
to compose myself, my nerves were taut and my 
heart heavy, what with my not knowing whether 
the meeting would end in a riot or in a triumph. 
I faced an ordeal, but faced it had to be im nomine 
Domini. The following address I find amongst 
my manuscripts of former days and in the Teutop- 
olis Press. While delivering it, additional spice 
was added, as, inspired by the stress of the mo- 
ment, I felt that I was gaining my point,—the 
good will of my audience. 

“Friends. The inscription on the banner clearly 
reveals the purpose of our present meeting. This 
is to be a patriotic rally, a declaration, a demon- 
stration of loyalty to our flag and of our love for 
our country. As such it was called for by the bid- 
ding of the State Committee of Defense; as such 
it was advertised, and the crowded hall shows 
how this invitation has appealed to you. It is 
truly gratifying to us to see present so many of 
our fellow citizens from Effingham and all parts 
of the surrounding country. It is regretable that 
so many are barred from coming in, because the 
hall is not large enough to accommodate them all. 
This patriotic celebration has been arranged, not 
so much because we of Teutopolis deem it neces- 
sary to demonstrate to the world that we are loyal 
and patriotic; no, but because we are so filled with 
love for our country that we must needs open the 
valves of our hearts to find an outlet for our pent- 
up sentiments. The love for our young and beau- 
tiful and prosperous country is as natural to every 
loyal citizen as is the love of a husband for his 
young and attractive bride. 

“Tn fact, our case is much the same as that ofa 
young Chicago couple, as reported in the Chicago 
Tribune on Easter Sunday. The young husband 


found himself in a plight the day before Easter. 
The last few days he had seen his young wife 
mope in such a melancholy mood that he grew 
alarmed and urged her to tell him what weighed 
so heavily on her heart. The young wife looked 
up in surprise and exclaimed: ‘O Dearie, how can 
you ask me what is on my heart! Only recently we 
knelt upon the steps of the altar and you vowed 
love and loyalty to me till death do us part. Now, 
where is your love? For days you haven't given 
me a single token, a single demonstration of your 
love!’ Now it was the young husband’s turn to be 
surprised, and he answered: ‘Why, Honey-bunch, 
don’t you know that this is Holy Week!? I re- 
frained from all demonstrations of love to you, 
because I wanted to do my bit of penance, and 
I decided that this self-denial was the severest 
penance I could perform. But if that is. all you 
want, how will this do for a demonstration of 
love?’ Then he embraced her affectionately, kissed 
her repeatedly, and at the same time drew a ten 
dollar bill out of his pocket and said: ‘Take this, 
Sweetie, and buy yourself a new Easter hat. How 
will this do for a demonstration of love and loy- 
alty?’ (laughter)! It is superfluous to add that 
this display of her husband’s love dispelled all 
doubts on part of the young wife. We see that 
the young husband did not waste any time to 
prove the existence of his love; he was aching for 
an outlet for its exuberance. Neither are we go- 
ing to delay to furnish proof for the existence 
of some dormant patriotism in us. Its vigor and 
vitality will out! Proof? Proof? Friends, if proof 
of our loyalty should be needed, take a look at 
our history. Is not loyal patriotism blazoned up- 
on every page of the history of Teutopolis? 

“Did not our forefathers, the settlers of this 
community, become loyal citizens? Why did they 
sever all connections with the fatherland with very 
little hope of ever seeing again the faces of their 
beloved ones? Why did they settle here on the 
unbroken soil of Illinois? Was it not because 
they believed that this Country was a haven of 
liberty, holding out to them the promise of untold 
opportunities? Was it not because they believed 
that the Star Spangled Banner was the most 
glorious flag in the history of mankind? Was it 
not because they believed that our Constitution 
was the most luminous chart by which the ship 
of the State was ever sailed? And their patriotism 
was as practical as it was ideal. Behold ‘their 
bit’ they have done to build up this part of our 
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great State of Illinois! Behold their thriving farms 
with their blest homes! Oh, yes, my dear friends, 
these people are lovers of home life! This is the 
reason why divorce is not known amongst them! 
This is the reason why these homes are filled with 
healthy children, buxom young ladies and sturdy 
young men so much desired for the army, all 
grown strong on the good German fare of pump- 
ernickel, wurst, schinken, cottage cheese and the 
now so much maligned sauerkraut; and, frankly, 
I do not believe that they ever spat in a glass 
of good beer. Behold, again, our magnificent 
house of worship, our stately school, the old Sis- 
ters’ academy and our far-famed Old St. Joe con- 
ducted by the brown-robed sons of St. Francis! 
Remember that the foundations of these institu- 
tions were laid almost in the very beginning of 
the settlement of this colony. And in view of 
these facts, I say, and say so without any fear of 
contradiction, that, as these institutions are lasting 
monuments of the deep sense of the religion of 
our pioneers and of their high appreciation of edu- 
cation, and as, according to the immortal George 
Washington, the Father of our Country, religion 
and education are the very foundations of popu- 
lar government, so also are these selfsame institu- 
tions lasting monuments of the loyal patriotism of 
the founders of Teutopolis. You may say that 
when these hardy pioneers settled here, they never 
gave any thought to patriotism; that they were 
providing for their personal welfare. Of course, 
they provided for themselves. But the very na- 
ture of these institutions shows that they were 
also providing for the welfare of their children 
and children’s children, and that they admirably 
fitted this community, as part and parcel, into 
the vast fabric of our commonwealth. And we 
may be sure that today, in case of national danger, 
they will look to the Stars and Stripes for protec- 
tion and that they would be the first ones to get 
any Kaiser’s scalp, hide and hair, should he be 
mad enough to covet their achievements. Nor did 
this patriotic spirit die with our founders. It was 
handed down to their descendents as a precious 
heirloom. 

“Also their sons, the second generation, were 
eminently loyal. They not only continued to en- 
large the religious and educational institutions of 
which this town may justly boast; but behold the 
prosperous farms, the solid and much patronized 
bank, and the business organizations they have 
developed! There is nothing like it to be found 
in any other city of its size in the whole State of 
Illinois. It shows that Teutopolis knew and prac- 


ticed the patriotic lessons of thrift and economy 
and meatless days long before our President 
Woodrow Wilson thought of inculcating them; ! 
they hooverized long before there was a Hoover. _ 
But they did more than all that. When the Union ~ 
was threatened with disruption, they profusely 
shed their blood for its maintenance. I am sorry 
that, because of the short time allotted me to pre- 
pare for this occasion, I could not learn exactly 
how many Teutopolis boys of those days fought 
for the cause of the Union; but I do know that 
there were more volunteers than draftees, and that 
two of the venerable veterans of the Civil War 
are still living in this parish. One of them, Mr. 
Joseph Bussmann, is too feeble to be present, but 
my friend, Mr. Henry Uptmor, is here. Mr. Upt- 
mor, will you, please, arise (Mr. Uptmor arose, 
loud cheering). Since my ancestors belonged to 
that same class of immigrants, I may well, without 
any intention of boasting of myself, point to their 
record to show of what patriotic metal this class 
of people was made. My grandparents had been 
in this Country only a few years when the Civil 
War broke out. Four of their five sons volun- 
teered, my father and three of his brothers. The 
fifth one had hardly outgrown his baby shoes. 
They could not well take him along. The re- 
sult was that only the eldest one returned un- 
harmed. The second one was made captain of a 
Negro company; but in the battle of Lookout 
Mountain he was made prisoner with all his ““Nig- 
gers’ and taken to Andersonville, where he per- 
ished of typhoid fever. My father was made ser- 
geant a few months after his enlistment; was 
wounded twice and in the battle of Iuka, I think 
it was, he was sunstruck. After lingering in a 
hospital for a few months, he was honorably dis- 
charged. The youngest one served in the cavalry 
under Sherman in the South. He suffered so 
much from malnutrition and swamp fever that he 
too had to be discharged. He died a few weeks 
after his return. That is the record of the patri- 
otism of the second generation. No further com- 
ment needed. 

“Finally we come to the present day popula- 
tion of Teutopolis. What about their loyalty? Are 
they keeping up the splendid traditions of their 
forefathers? What is their record? Ah, my 
friends, it is a source of gratification to me to 
be able to state that the loyalty of Teutopolis of 
today can compare with that of any community. — 

“Loyal are our school children! You should — 
hear how they pray every morning at Mass for 
the welfare of the boys under arms and see how 
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they work their ‘war gardens’ until their chubby 
hands bristle with bloody blisters! 


“Loyal are our young ladies: This Service Flag 
will tell it for many years. Besides, to keep up 
the morale of the boys in the camps and over- 
seas, they have organized to send to every boy 
under arms a copy of our weekly Press. See also 
the correspondence they carry on with the boys 
and how the boys appreciate this correspondence. 
The scores of letters from the boys, printed in our 
local paper, will tell you that story. 

“Loyal are our mothers: They show it by their 
activities in behalf of the Red Cross and by trying 
to look after the physical. and moral welfare of 
their sons, sending them religious articles and 
boxes and knitting for them mittens and sweaters. 

“Loyal are our fathers: They have already gone 
a long way ‘over the top’ in their subscriptions 
for Liberty Bonds and Thrift Stamps, and in their 
contributions for the Red Cross, for the K.C.’s 
and for other charitable organizations. 


“Loyal are our clergy: Every inmate of the friary 
is enrolled in the Red Cross, and five of the Fran- 
ciscan priests educated in “Old St. Joe’ are serving 
as chaplains in the army overseas and in the navy. 
And I must confess that I do not know how many 
secular priests educated in that institution are 
serving in that capacity in the army, in the navy 
and in the cantonments. 

“Last but not in any way least, loyal are our 
young men available for military service today: 
Eighteen are already in the service and fully twice 
as many are getting ready to leave. Is not that a 
respectable number for our parish? And I must 
add to their credit that only one third (6) of those 
now in uniform, have been called by the draft; 
two thirds (12) have volunteered; and the same 
proportion holds good for those preparing to 
leave. My friends, is not that ‘going over the top’? 
Is not that a demonstration of loyalty—of the out- 
standing, unswerving loyalty of Teutopolis to its 

country ? 

“My friends, I have given you a brief sketch of 
the patriotism of the people of Teutopolis. 
Though I am not from Teutopolis, (I was not 
born and reared here,) I am naturally interested 
in these people: I am their pastor. The facts I 
have narrated to you, I have come to know during 
my thirty years’ sojourn with them. Let us give 
these facts a fair appraisal. They have a right to 
that. Whatever else may be said about these good 
people, in view of these facts, I wish to say: 
Teutopolis is loyal; always has been loyal. No, 


I want to make my statement stronger. I want to 
make bold to state before this packed audience 
without any fear of over-stating my claim, to state 
with all the emphasis at my command: Teutopolis 
is loyal; Teutopolis stands by its country first, 
last and all the time. Teutopolis stands by its 
country—stands by its country, right or wrong; if 
tight, to keep it right; if wrong to set it right. 
I thank you.” 

There followed plentiful applause and cheers 
on the part of the Teutopolis people and their 
sympathizers, not so much from the plaintiffs. 
They seemed to be in suspense, possibly somewhat 
bewildered, realizing that the tables were being 
turned on them. I was glad that the chairman 
arose and urged the program be continued. He 
thus, at least for the present, forestalled a counter- 
demonstration. 

Chairman: “Thanks, Father Plassmeyer. We 
all, especially we all of Teutopolis, have reason 
to be grateful to you for vindicating so splendidly 
our loyalty. For the next number of our program 
I call again on the college orchestra. Father 
Thomas, please.” 

Orchestra: The college orchestra played Social 
Life, a March, by J. Boehme (applause). 

Chairman: “Well done, Father Thomas. That 
was inspirational. Thanks. Ladies and gentle- 
men, I am sorry that I hardly know the next 
speaker, but I happen to know that he is a profes- 
sor and that he will treat his subject accordingly. 
We all shall know more about him after he has 
spoken. He will address the audience on Patriot- 
ism, more particularly on the Patriotism of the 
Catholics of the United States. It gives me great 
pleasure to introduce to you the Rev. Joseph C. 
Meyer, O.F.M.” 

(Since Father Meyer had to repeat his address 
before the over-flow meeting outside, I shall give 
here only a brief resume of his speech and of the 
effect it had upon the audience. The speech it- 
self, at least the principal parts, will be given in 
the next chapter. Father spoke about forty-five 
minutes. It was an inspirational address. His 
introduction was on patriotism in general; then 
he developed his themes in the following points: ) 

I. Catholics and the Revolution—teferring only 
briefly to the part Catholics had taken in the dis- 
covery, exploration and colonization—and what 
Washington said about Catholics. 

II. Catholics and the Civil War and what Lin- 
coln said about racial and religious prejudices. 
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III. Catholics and the present war and what 
President Wilson, Mark Hanna and Taft said 
about the Catholic Church and Catholics. 

His conclusion was an eloquent apostrophe to 
our country’s flag. 

The response to Father Meyer's address was re- 
markable. There was a spontaneous outburst of 
applause from the entire audience, repeated 
again and again. On the stage wholehearted con- 
gratulations were offered to the speaker. Some 
parties in their enthusiasm pronounced it: “A 
masterful oration, delivered by a masterful ora- 
tor.” 

Chairman: “Ladies and gentlemen, your hearty 
applause is well deserved by Father Meyer. Please, 
Father, accept my personal congratulations. I am 
convinced that we shall never forget your eloquent 
speech. Father Thomas, I think a song would 
be in its place next. Would you be kind enough 
to give us the lead on something ?”’ 

Led by the members of the orchestra, the audi- 
ence sang O Columbia, The Gem of The Ocean. 

To understand what follows we must first take 
note of what transpired on the stage. I happened 
to be sitting next to the Hon. Harry S. Parker, 
the next speaker on the program. He was a lead- 
ing lawyer of Effingham and known as one of the 
best speakers of southern Illinois. We had known 
each other for some years and there existed be- 
tween us a high mutual regard. I had not known 
that he was to appear on the program till three 
days before the event, when the names of the 
two outside speakers were sent in for publication. 
The subject of his talk was not mentioned and 
could be only vaguely surmised. After Father 
Meyer’s address, Mr. Parker leaned over to me 
and said: “Father, I am in distress.” Not know- 
ing what might have befallen him, I asked: “Mr. 
Parker, what is the trouble? Can I in anyway as- 
sist you?” “O Father,” he said, “I accepted the 
request by the State Committee of Defense to ad- 
dress this audience on patriotism. I am done! 
You have stolen my fire, every spark of it! How 
can I face this audience! This is terrible!” Our 
discussion had taken some time, and meanwhile 
the chairman had been introducing the speaker. 
What the chairman had said, I am sure I did not 
know; in the excitement I had not even heard him. 
All I heard were his last words: “The Hon. Harty 
S. Parker of Effingham” (applause). Again Mr. 
Parker asked me: “Father, what shall I do?” I 
said: “Mr. Parker, you have my sympathy. There 
remains nothing else to be done by you, but to 


face the audience. This enthusiasm of the people 
should suggest something appropriate for the Oc- 
casion.” Mr. Parker arose, and there I sat with — 
the guiltiest of feelings, conscious that I was re- | 
sponsible for the embarrassing situation! I had ~ 
changed the scope of the program without even 
consulting the committee! Had changed it with 
the express intention of “stealing the fire’ of our 
opponents! Had done so without giving my def- 
inite thought to the one upon whom I might in- 
flict the embarrassment! Indeed it was a terrible 
plight I had created, a plight beyond control! The 
speaker had walked to the front of the stage. 
There he stood, an impressive sight. A man in 
his prime, with intelligence beaming from his face 
and dignity in his bearing, visibly moved. The 
speaker took a long look at his audience, and the 
audience took a long look at the speaker. He 
then spoke. 

Mr. Parker: “Mr. Chairman, Father Theodosius, 
Fathers, Friends: I am at a loss for words. I am 
embarrassed. We have listened to the college 
band, to Father Plassmeyer’s speech on the loy- 
alty of Teutopolis, and to Father Meyer’s truly 
eloquent address on patriotism. 

“I have been asked by the State Committee of 
Defense to talk to you this afternoon on patriotism. 
After listening to these wonderful addresses, I 
feel that I must apologize to you people of Teu- 
topolis for permitting myself to be persuaded to 
yield to the request of the State Committee. 

“I served my country as a soldier during the 
Spanish War in Cuba; and I thought I knew 
something about patriotism. I have made talks 
on this subject on several different occasions, but 
never have I heard such eloquent appeals to the 
patriotism of the American people, as I have heard 
here this afternoon; and never have I witnessed 
such a demonstration of loyalty, as is evidenced 
by this vast meeting here this afternoon at the 
dedication of your Service Flag. 

“As*I look at those stars upon the flag, even 
one Gold Star, I realize that each one of them 
represents one of your boys willing to give his 
all to his country, and I know that I have learned 
more about patriotism this afternoon than I ever 
knew before. 

“I am an American, not from choice, but be- 
cause I was born here. But some of you and the 
immediate forefathers of the rest of you, who set- 
tled in this community, left their native country, 
came here from choice, and became true American 
citizens. 

(To be continued) 
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Book Reviews 


Received for Review 


Lacroix, Benoit, R. P., O.P.: Pourquoi aimer le Moyen 
Age; L’Oevre Des Tracts No. 367, Montreal 
15 sous. j 

Mohr, Rev. Henry: God and the Soul, Sermons for the 
Sundays of the year; B. Herder Book Cos 

: St. Louis. $4.00. 

Robinson, Henry Morton. The Cardinal. 

Schuster, New Jersey. 

Abbot, O.S.B. Union with God. Compiled 

from Mormion’s letters by Dom Raymond 

Thibaut, tr. from French by Mother Mary 

; St. Thomas. Herder, St. Louis, $3.50. 

Thibaut, Dom Raymund: Abbot Columba Marmion, a 
Master of the Spiritual Life, 1858-1923. Tr. 
from French by Mother Mary St. Thomas, 
Herder, St. Louis, $5. 

St. Augustine, The Greatness of The Soul. Tr. and an- 
notated by Joseph M. Colleran, C.SS.R., Ph. 
D., Ancient Christian Writers, the Works of 
the Fathers in Translation, No. 9. Edited 
by Johannes Quasten, S.T.D., and Joseph C. 
Plumpe, Ph.D., The Newman Press, West- 
minster, Md., 1950, $83. 


Simon and 


Marmion, 


Reviews 
Burton, Katherine, The Great Mantle, The Life of 
Pope Pius X. xiv-238 pages. Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1950, $3. 
pas cobbler’s son who became a great Pope, the 
country pastor who became the Great Shepherd of 
Christ’s flock, is the subject of this thoroughly readable 
book. During the Holy Year, or during any year, the 
story of a saintly Pontiff makes interesting reading, es- 
pecially when the story moves rapidly, picturesquely, as 
does this one. Katherine Burton is an accomplished 
and experienced writer, whose inspiring life of Isaac 
Thomas Hecker, Elizabeth Seton, James Stone, and 
Sthers prepared her for this, her latest and greatest 
work. 

The author has no axes to grind, no theories of his- 
‘ory to impose on the reader. Always it is the central 
figure of the story who moves before the mind of the 
reader. In a vivid narrative Pius X’s life is presented 
in its succeeding stages as a poor boy in Riese and 
Castelfranco, a seminarian in Padua, curate of Tombolo, 
sastor of Salzano, bishop of Mantua, Cardinal of Venice, 
supreme pontiff in Rome. With a wonderful economy 
sf words and a deft touch, the writer recreates the at- 
mosphere of simplicity, humility and kindly charity of 
this holy life. Over the years since Pius X’s death in 
1914 a belief in his sanctity has been growing and 
Katherine Burton takes occasion to narrate charming- 
ly many of the humanly inexplicable incidents which 
segan accumulating even during the last years of the 
saintly Pope’s pontificate. 

Her best chapters deal with the lively events of 1908- 
1913. The best paragraphs concern the Pope’s love for 
he Eucharist and his zeal in promoting early Holy Com- 
nunion for children. On page 202 Katherine Burton 
gives this beautiful incident: ' 
',. Pope Pius believed that the First Holy Communion 
should be received when a child began to use its reason, 
whether it was seven years or even younger. He de- 
slored the delay beyond that time because “the gain in 


no wise balances the loss’... ‘The age of discretion 
for receiving Holy Communion is reached when a child 
knows the difference between the Bread which is the 
Eucharist and ordinary material bread—not full reason, 
of course, but incipient reason suffices.” The actual age 
in years was to him of no importance; if the child un- 
derstood, that was enough. 

Once an Englishman brought his four-year-old son 
to a private audience. The child walked straight to the 
Pope and they smiled at each other. ‘How old is he?” 
asked the Pope. 

“Four years old, Your Holiness,” said his father, ‘‘and 
I hope he will make his First Communion in a few 

ears. 

“Well, let us see what he knows. Whom do you 
receive in Holy Communion, my child?” 

“Jesus Christ,” said the boy promptly. 

“And who is Jesus Christ?” 

‘He is God,” said the boy confidently. 

The Pope looked at ‘‘e father. “Bring him to my 
Mass tomorrow morning and I will give him Holy Com- 
munion myself.” 

Humor and cheerfulness in the life of the Pope are 
emphasized ; his friendliness and devotion to his mother 
and the people who came to visit him are portrayed. 
The reader will glean from this book a better knowledge 
of the human qualities that marked this great Pope. 

Longmans, Green and Company should be congratu- 
lated for their characteristically high standards in type 
and format, which make it so inviting to read. 


JOHN ®) OLIN, §5.)5° PH.D ys) Lele 


Meyer, Rev. Bernard F., M.M. The Mystical Body in 
Catholic Action, 1947; The Christian Family 
in Catholic Action, 1949. Center for Men of 
Christ the King, Herman, Pennsylvania, Vol. 
I, pp. 192, $1., Vol. II, pp. 182, $1.25. 

These workbooks have been produced to furnish mat- 
ter for the formation of lay leaders in the parish. They 
stress the need of a well developed understanding of the 
parish lay worker’s part and material for field practice. 
In each book weekly meetings are minutely planned 
for the entire year. Nothing is left to chance; prayers 
to be said, consideration of the theme and discussion of 
the same, even disposition of time is cared for. Plans 
are also added for combination meetings where several 
groups are working in the same parish. 

For subject, the first book stresses the Mystical Body 
in relation to specific themes varied each week; e. g., 
The Mystical Body and the Apostolate. The second 
book groups its whole procedure around the general 
theme: The Christian Family; e.g. The Christian Fam- 
ily and the Parish. 

These excellent books should make success easy and 
certain even for beginners in the work of direction. 
They will be a special blessing for priests already 
weighed down by many burdens. With these helps the 
members will soon learn to carry on very successfully 
by themselves. Each book is bound in strong manila 


paper. 
Rev. W. J. O'SHAUGHNESSY, S.J. 
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Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 


Episcopal Spiritual Protector, Most Rev. Joseph E. 
Ritter, Archbishop of St. Louis. 

President, Albert J. Sattler, New York, N. Y. 

First Vice-President, Michael Ettel, Minnesota. 

Second Vice-President, Rev. Victor Beuckmann, O.S.B., 
Arkansas. 

Third Vice-President, Edward Kirchen, California. 

Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. Rose Rohman, Missouri. 
President of the Natl. Cath. Women’s Union. 

General Secretary, Albert A. Dobie, New Haven, Conn. 

Recording Secretary, Joseph J. Porta, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Treasurer, John A. Suellentrop, Colwich, Kans. 

Marshal, A. M. Herriges, St. Paul, Minn. 

Trustees: Harry Jacobsmeyer, E. A. Winkelmann and 
Cyril J. Furrer, St. Louis, Mo.; Jos. A. Kraus, 
San Antonio, Texas; Joseph Kaschmitter, Cot- 
tonwood, Idaho; Edward Kirchen, San Francisco, 
Calif.; William A. Boerger, St. Cloud, Minn.; 
T. J. Arnold, Little Rock, Ark.; Charles Kabis, 
Newark, N. J. 

Board of Directors: Frank C. Gittinger, San Antonio, 
Texas; Richard F. Hemmerlein, New York; Dr. 
Gordon Tierney, Minnesota; Dr. B. N. Lies, Kan- 
sas; Frank Stuerzer, California; Charles P. 
Kraft, Irvington, N. J.; Edward J. Hesse, Wat- 
erbury, Conn.; Max Nack, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Hon. Presidents, John Ejibeck, Pittsburgh; Frank C. 
Blied, Madison, Wis.; Wm. H. Siefen, New Haven, 
Conn.; J. M. Aretz, St. Paul, Minn. 


CENTRAL BUREAU 


Committee on Social Action 


Honorary Chairman, Most Rev. Aloisius J. Muench, . 


Bishop of Fargo, N. D.; Chairman, Joseph Matt, K.S. 
G., St. Paul, Minn.; Secretary, 
waukee, Wis.; Albert J. Sattler, New York, N. oe 
C. V. President; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Anthony T. Strauss, 
St. Charles, Mo.; Rev. C. F. Moosmann, Munhall, Pais 
Rt. Rey. Msgr. Rudolph B. Schuler, St. Louis, Mo.; F. 
Wm. Heckenkamp, Quincy, IIl.; Nicholas Dietz, Ph.D., 
Omaha, Nebr.; John P. Pfeiffer, San Antonio, Tex. 
Richard F. Hemmerlein, Syracuse, N. Y.; F. P. Kenkel, 
Director, Central Bureau, St. Louis, Mo. 


Social Justice Review (indexed in The Cath. Pert- 
odical Index and The Cath. Bookman) is published by 
the Central Bureau. . 

Communications concerning the Central Verein 
should be addressed to the General Secretary, Albert 
Dobie, 26 Tilton St., New Haven 11, Conn. 


All correspondence intended for either Social Justice 
Review or the Central Bureau, all missions gifts, and 
all monies intended for the various projects and Funds 
of the Central Bureau should be directed to 

Central Bureau of the Central Verein 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis 8, Mo. 


Reports and news intended for publication in Social 
Justice Review should be in the hands of the editors 
not later than the 18th of the month preceding publica- 
tion. 


PITTSBURGH PREPARING FOR 1951 


ECE ION has been received by the Bureau 
that our Pennsylvania affiliates intend to extend an 
invitation at this year’s meeting in Quincy that the 
1951 Conventions of the CCVA and NCWU be held 
in Pittsburgh. This plan is in harmony with the cus- 
tom of preparing sufficiently in advance for national 
conventions of the Verein and the Women’s Union, and 
also with the desirability of conducting our conventions 
in cities with a central or near-central location in the 
United States. 

In making known this request to be made in Quincy, 
Mr. John Eibeck, Honorary President of the CCVA, asks 
the Bureau for suitable literature, free leaflets, etc., 
which may be used in making known the purposes and 
program of the CV and NCWU to members of the or- 
ganizations who will serve as hosts to the Convention. 
For the present he has received copies of the leaflet 
“Central Verein: History, Aim and Scope,” for distribu- 
tion to the sponsoring organizations of men and women. 

The Central Verein and the NCWU convened in Pitts- 
burgh for the last time in 1933; previously, the CV 
met in that city in 1914, 1867, and 1857. It is also 
of interest that the fourth national “Catholic Day’ 
(Katholikentag) was held in Pittsburgh, in September, 
1890. A correspondent of the Central Bureau, who was 
present on that occasion, gives some interesting recol- 
lections of this meeting in a letter to the Bureau a few 
years ago. He wrote: 

“It was at this meeting that the first steps were taken 
to organize the young men into a Central Verein. The 
first meeting was presided over by Rev. Fr. Otten, of 


Tarentum, Pa., and Rev. Fr. Hagen, of Belleville, Illi- 
nois, acted as Secretary. Mr. Immekus, long noted in 
Central Verein circles, was one of the active leaders 
at this first session. A young man, Prof. Carl Zittel, 
a graduate of the Catholic Normal School, of St. Francis, 
Wisconsin, and at that date Principal of St. Henry's 
Parochial School, in East St. Louis, Ill., delivered an 
address on ‘Parochial Schools.’ I wish to call at- 
tention to the great torch-light procession in which 
over 12,000 men, young and old, took part. It present- 
ed a most magnificent spectacle, many of the young 
men’s societies being garbed in uniforms.” 

The writer mentions among others taking part in the 
event, “the indefatigable Rev. Fr. Goldschmitt, and 
Prof. Lauth, both great leaders, from Chicago.” 
Rt. Rev. Bishop J. Janssen, D.D., spoke at the first 
preliminary meeting. Others attending were Dr. Lieber 
(from Germany), who was a guest of honor, and Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Dr. Schroeder, of Washington, D. C., who 
delivered one of the principal addresses on ‘'The Church 
and the Republic.” A young attorney, Mr. Mathias 


Simon, of St. Francis Parish, Chicago, made the first 


motion that a committee be appointed to formulate 


plans for a ‘Central Committee of the German Roman 
Catholic Youth Union.” 


It is important that the tradition and spirit of the 


“Catholic Days” should be kept alive in our national, 
State and District organizations. A number of the State 
Branches have in recent years endeavored to combine 
a “Catholic Day” program with the State Conventions, 


August Springob, Mil-- 


The 
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Bishop Muench Pleads for Priests 
in Need 


| eg need for assisting expelled and refugee priests 

to be found in the four zones of Germany is em- 
hasized by Most Rev. A. J. Muench, Bishop of Fargo, 
n a letter addressed to members of the clergy in our 
ountry. “For the most part these German priests, ap- 
roximately 2,300, are very poor,” the Regent of the 
Apostolic Nunciature in Germany writes. ‘At the time 
f their deportation from their homeland they lost prac- 
ically everything. In many cases they had to leave their 
ectories with hardly more than the clothes on their 
acks. At home they had beautiful churches and well 
urnished rectories, not much different from those of our 
vastors in the United States. Now, however, not a few 
lave either no church at all, or only some emergency 
oom of a building, or they hold services in a Protestant 
hurch. Having no rectory of their own, a great num- 
ver of them live in a room or two with some family. 
nm not a few cases they have to reserve the Blessed 
actament in their room, which is study, bedroom, parish 
fice and reception parlor, all in one.” 

In the same letter Most Rev. Bishop Muench tefers 
0 the plight of priests in the Russian Zone who need 
jot only clothes but such elementary things as socks. 
\t the time of writing the letter, the Bishop’s office 
vas negotiating with Caritas-Copenhagen to purchase 
everal thousand pairs of such footwear. The Bishop 
aas already supplied 900 priests with sets of bed linens, 
nd as for food, 1,200 priests received food parcels, pro- 
uted from Caritas-Denmark, containing fats, butter, 
heese and bacon. The letter also points out that there 
te between sixty and seventy sick and aged priests in 


he Russian zone in need of medical attention. “We 
aust help them financially,” the Bishop writes, ‘'be- 
ause they lack the means to help themselves.” The 


Jureau will gladly accept and forward contributions in- 
ended for Bishop Muench’s charity. 


Want and Destitution Among 
Refugees Persists 


THE information we have gathered from various 
4 sources, chiefly letters addressed to the Bureau, re- 
warding conditions in Germany, should not be con- 
idered exaggerated. Most Rev. Aloysius J. Muench, 
Regent of the Apostolic Nunciature in Germany, who 
nas traveled in all parts of the country, even devotes 
. paragraph to the subject in the Lenten Pastoral in- 
ended for his Diocese, Fargo, N. D. The Bishop 
writes: 

“Works of love face a task of unheard-of proportions. 
“he planless dumping of industrial workers into agri- 
ultural areas, and of farmers (refugees in both cases) 
nto industrial centers (of Western Germany) has ag- 
rravated the unemployment problem. Unemployment 
3 everywhere greater among expellees and refugees than 
‘mong the native workers. The crowded housing is 
esponsible for a high rate of sickness, especially of 
uaberculosis. The unfavorable living conditions produce 
‘rave moral dangers for adolescent youth. Family life 


cannot develop normally. Old people thinking of their 
homes in their native lands are wasting away from 
homesickness. Mothers show cate-drawn, smileless faces, 
and fathers without work manifest a sullen mood of 
bitterness and desperation. Agitators among them work 
without ceasing to reap a rich harvest from the discon- 
tent created by the situation.” Thus the Bishop. 

The presence of ten million refugees in Germany 
threatens not merely the political and social safety of 
Germany, but the peace of Europe even. This huge 
mass of homeless people, driven into Western Ger- 
many, “under circumstances really barbaric,” as the 
Bishop writes, constitute a festering sore which must 
be cured. At present, it is Charity has the obligation 
to mitigate to the extent possible to it, the suffering 
of those people who today “‘live crowded in barracks, 
ait-raid bunkers, huts and hovels of every description.” 
As Bishop Muench says: ‘‘May we ignore this plea (of 
charity) in the face of one of the most staggering 
problems that has ever challenged Western Christian 
civilization ?”’ 


Food Packages, a Blessing 


VERY gift sent across receives grateful recognition. 

“You cannot possibly imagine the joy you have 
conferred upon us,’ writes a mother of a family, while 
acknowledging receipt of two packages of clothing and 
a few other articles sent her. “Even the baby-powder 
and the soap have given us great pleasure. Our little 
ones will, when they have grown up a bit, make use 
of the religious articles you have sent them. Our little 
boys thank you wholeheartedly for everything. We 
would also wish to thank you in person, but unfortun- 
ately the distance between us is too great to do so.” 


How much joy a single food package may convey 
to an entire family, a letter addressed to the Bureau 
from India proves. The writer of the communication 
is a Nun, a member of the I.B.M.V., a native of Ger- 
many, who had appealed to the Bureau sometime last 
fall, to please send food to her mother and a sister-in- 
law, whose husband was at that time still a prisoner of 
war in Russia. 

Her wish was granted and this is the sequel to the 
story, as she writes it to us: 

“Last night I received your very kind letter and a few 
days back the thrilling news had reached me by air mail 
that a precious CARE package had arrived in Speyer 
at the same time that my brother from Russia entered 
the house after a long absence. He has spent five years 
as a P.O.W. in Russia.” And continuing the Sister 
writes: ‘““You can hardly picture the intense joy of an 
old, broken mother, a young faithful wife, and the 
little boy who could speak to his father for the first 
time. How grateful all of them appeared for your great 
kindness; the first full meal after a ‘‘five-year-Lent,” 
(as my brother calls the past dreadful years in Rus- 
sia) was prepared from articles in your parcel.” 

The brother obtained his freedom, we are told, in 
an almost miraculous manner, the nature of which is 
indicated in the following statement: ““Perhaps in a 
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few years’ time you will hear of a modern Jesuit saint, 
Father Rupert Mayer, who finds his eternal happiness 
in doing good, especially to the poor and suffering 
on this earth. He intervenes wonderfully, especially 
for our Russian prisoners. After all, Father Rupert 
knows what it feels like, since during the Nazi time he 
was in prison for many years, until finally, in 1945, God 
took him home after a heroic life. Crowds of people 
daily flock to his grave in Munich, where prisoners, 
widows and orphans never ask in vain. We know that 
there are thousands still in Russia—may God strength- 
en them.” 

At present the Bureau is anxious to receive gifts for 
the purpose of supplying families of refugees and exiles 
with food for the First Communion Day of their chil- 
dren. 


“It is with a feeling of great joy and deep-felt thanks 
I acknowledge the receipt of two packages of food,” a 
ptiest writes from Hessia, adding: “Want here is in- 
deed great; unfortunately, the inexcusable tendency of 
some of the people to indulge in pleasures and luxuries, 
create an evil impression in other countries. The fact is, 
the stream of refugees is still increasing, and these un- 
fortunate people have nothing they may call their own. 
A hellish propaganda endeavors to use for its own pur- 
poses the growing dissatisfaction. Hence, the episcopal 
authorities have instructed us to keep a watchful eye 
on these matters and to speak of them in a pacifying 
manner in the pulpit. When to these good words good 
deeds are added, one or the other will have faith in a 
Christianity expressed in action. Therefore, I address 
to you a special expression of sincere thanks.” 


Promote Holy Year Pilgrimages 


HE Holy Year Pilgrimages, sponsored jointly by 

the CV and the NCWU, were the subject of a 
letter addressed by our President, Mr. Albert Sattler, 
on April 14, to national officers and Presidents of State 
Branches. Mr. Sattler asks that the cause of these 
pilgrimages be furthered through information dis- 
seminated to members and friends at meetings and 
through diocesan and other publications. 

We had erroneously published in the last issue of 
SJR that there would be only one tour by sea. Besides 
the first tour, already mentioned, leaving New York on 
May 17 and extending over 53 days, another tour by 
steamer will be conducted in the Fall, leaving New 
York on September 27 and extending over 46 days. 
In addition to these ocean tours, at least eight pilgrim- 
ages will be made by air. The shortest tour by plane 
will take 14 days. 


A large patronage of these projected pilgrimages 
would be a splendid token of esteem for our Holy 
Father on behalf of the Central Verein. The prices of 
the various tours are attractively moderate. Explana- 
tory folders giving full information can be obtained 
from the Central Bureau or the sponsoring agency: 
Rounds Travel Service, Inc., 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New 
Ors 7 NY 
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Our Convention Motto 


{pees of an index to the present issue, we printed 
in the space reserved for this purpose the motto 
adopted for this year’s Convention of the CV and 
NCWU. It is taken from an address the Holy Father 
delivered to an important assembly, the International 
Congress of Humanistic Studies. His words breathe a 
healthy optimism which is so necessary to all mankind 
today, harassed as the people are by the terrible events 
of the past forty years. 


Convention Committees Assigned 


eee are nearing completion for the Ninety-fifth 
Convention of the Catholic Central Verein and the 
Thirty-fourth meeting>of the National Catholic Wo- 
men’s Union, to be conducted this year in Quincy, Illi- 
nois, on August 19-23. More than seventy men and 
women representing 41 Catholic parishes and organi- 
zations in Quincy attended a meeting early in April 
to discuss plans and appoint committees in preparation 
for the joint Conventions. 

Mr. F. W. Heckenkamp, Supreme President of the 
Western Catholic Union—an affiliate of the CV's Mu- 
tual Insurance Section,—is General Chairman of the 
Arrangements Committee. He is assisted by Margaret 
Wisman, President of the Illinois League of the NCWU, 
who is serving as Vice-chairman; Mrs. Robert Weibring 
is Secretary, and Gerhard Sander, Treasurer. Head- 
quarters for the joint Conventions will be the Hotel 
Lincoln-Douglas. 

A special Parish Executive Committee has been ap- 
pointed, consisting of the following: Richard Huck, St. 
Boniface; John Hanfland, St. Francis; Jake Schulze, 
St. Mary; Oscar Brinks, St. Peter; Rome Averbeck, St. 
Rose. The Finance Committee is composed of Oscar 
Brinks, Hubert Klingele, Gerhard Sander, Elmo Dam- 
horst, Robert Aring, and Mrs. J. J. Flynn. The chair- 
men of special committees appointed at the April meet- 
ing are: Reception, Otto Schemming; Finance, Oscar 
Brinks; Hotel, William K. Ott; Program, Elmo Dam- 
horst; Transportation, Harry Schuering; Decoration, Ted 
Middendorf; Banquet, Mrs. Minnie O’Brien; Enter- 
tainment, Mrs. Ben Storck; Mission Exhibit, Mrs. 
Henry Brueggeman. A special committee composed of 
eleven members is endeavoring to encourage the interest 
and cooperation of other Societies in Quincy. 

In view of the convenient location of Quincy out 
hosts are hopeful for a good representation from all 
affiliates of both the men’s and women’s organizations. 
It is the first time in the history of the CCVA and 
NCWU that Quincy will serve as the Convention City. 


Made a Knight 


UR life member, Mr. Valentine Peter, of Oma 

ha, Nebraska, has had conferred upon him by the 
Pope, the Order of St. Gregory, the Great. Mr. Peter 
is well known as a newspaper publisher. He is the 
father of a large and interesting family. 
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Convention Calendar 


(CATHOLIC Central Verein of America and Na- 
tional Catholic Women’s Union, National Conven- 
tions: Quincy, Illinois, August 19-23. 


Central Verein and NCWU of Connecticut: St. Boni- 
face Parish, New Haven, June 3-5. 


Catholic State League and NCWU of Texas: St. 
Petet’s Parish, Lindsay, September 25-27. 

Catholic Union and NCWU of Pennsylvania: St. 
Maty’s Parish, Altoona, July 21-23. 

Central Verein and NCWU of New York: Syracuse, 
September 29-October 1; headquarters, Hotel Syracuse. 

Catholic Union and NCWU of Illinois: St. Elizabeth’s 
Parish, East St. Louis, September 15-17. 

Catholic Union and NCWU of Missouri: St. Mary’s 
Parish, Cape Girardeau, September 10-12. 


Central Verein and NCWU of Minnesota: Sauk Cen- 
tre, September 24-26. 


Proper Convention Representation 


HE next few months constitute the convention sea- 

son of the Verein. Annual meetings are sched- 
uled for this period by our several State units as well 
as by the national body. Advance notice of these con- 
ventions is given in order to provide sufficient time to 
Our societies to plan their participation. 

It is important for the local societies as well as for 
our national and State organizations that as many of 
our affiliates as possible take active part in these meet- 
ings. It is necessary, therefore, that the convention 
calls be taken seriously. Provision for adequate repre- 
sentation should be made without delay. Only such 
delegates should be chosen as are known to be serious- 
minded and conversant with the CV movement. The 
importance of selecting the proper men for representa- 
tion at conventions is repeatedly emphasized, because 
the success and continuance of our movement depend 
to a great extent upon constructive and fruitful con- 
ventions. 

Delegates should be instructed to be prepared to re- 
turn to their societies with reports that give complete 
coverage of all business transacted at these annual meet- 
ings, with special consideration given to resolutions 
adopted and projects planned by the parent body. We 
have heard delegates give reports compiled from sketchy 
newspaper items, which give little more than the names 
of speakers or the officers of the religious functions. 
It is such reports prevent conventions from achieving 
their desired end, with the result that much good re- 
mains undone which would otherwise be accomplished. 
For this reason delegates should be carefully chosen 
and their functions clearly defined. 


How well our two leaflets, “Guide Right” and ‘The 
Name of God” are thought of in the Army appears 
from the fact that a sergeant sent us five dollars with 
the request to send him copies of the pamphlets re- 
ferred to. That he received a liberal supply need hard- 
ly be mentioned. 


They Fought and Died for Their 
Country 


HE Twelfth Annual National Catholic Tribute to 

the War Dead will be held in the Amphitheatre at 
Arlington National Cemetery on Sunday, May 28 at 
ten am. The Mass is being sponsored by Washington 
General Assembly, Fourth Degree, Knights of Colum- 
bus, in Association with the National Committee of Cath- 
olic Societies. The Catholic Central Verein of America 
and the National Catholic Women’s Union are co- 
sponsors of the Mass. 

The Pontifical Mass will be celebrated by His Ex- 
cellency the Most Rev. Peter L. Ireton, D.D., Bishop 
of Richmond; the Right Rev. Monsignor Fulton J. 
Sheen, Ph.D., of the Catholic University of America, 
will preach the sermon. 

Following the Mass representatives of all National 
and Diocesan Organizations will personally place wreaths 
at the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier as a tribute 
from their respective groups. These wreaths will be 
solemnly blessed by Bishop Ireton. 


Supplying Clothes for the Needy 


Weta is chronic among three classes of our people: 
The Indians, Mexicans and Negroes. Because of 
the price of clothing it is particularly difficult for large 
numbers of these neglected Americans to provide the 
needed raiment for themselves. Winter is for them, 
therefore, generally a time of suffering. 

As often as possible the Bureau ships bales of cloth- 
ing to missionaries laboring among these poor Ishmalites 
of ours; the acknowledgments received in return testify 
to the value of this service. Thus Fr. Stanislaus, O.S.B., 
wrote from St. Michael Indian Mission, North Dakota, 
on April 3: 

“By your recent donation for our children of one bale 
of used clothing and one carton of sample-medical-aids, 
you have helped to bring joy and happiness into the 
homes of many families during the Holy Season of 
Lent. 

“The pajamas, overalls, shirts and other clothing for 
boys, as well as the coats, stockings, etc., for children, 
were most welcome. With so many boys in our school 
and young children in the Reservation, it takes a great 
deal to keep them supplied with warm clothing. The 
clothing for grown-ups was likewise appreciated.” 
Finally the Missionary remarks: “The three new com- 
forters, quilt-pieces and new material were especially 
welcome. We seldom get such a good shipment of 
useful articles. The Sisters were very happy to receive 
the carton of medical supplies, because they must al- 
ways have these articles on hand.” 

From the far South, Atlanta, Georgia, the pastor of 
a parish of colored people writes: “Please accept my 
most cordial thanks for your two bales of clothing. How 
much we appreciate them, only the expressions on the 
peoples faces can adequately tell.” 

Again from another part of the country, where Char- 
ity must aid the people known as Mexicans, came this 
note: ‘“Thank you for sending the two cartons of drugs 
and the bale of used clothing. Like most missionaries, 
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we are grateful for this help and all other help given 
in the past.”” The writer is Sister M. Theophane, Di- 
rector-of the Catholic Maternity Institute at Santa Fe, 
New Mexico. 

Thirty bales of clothing and quilts, and 14 cartons 
of sample medicines were shipped to missions in our 
country by the Bureau sometime in March. 


Diamond Jubilee of Benevolent 


Society 


HOSE of our members who attended the Con- 

vention of the CCVA and NCWU in New Ulm, 
Minnesota, in 1940, may still have pleasant recollec- 
tions of the national gathering conducted in this small 
community. On that occasion it was largely the mem- 
bers of the St. Joseph’s Society of Holy Trinity Parish 
who made the outstanding Convention possible and 
genuinely successful. 


On March 19, the Society was privileged to cele- 
brate the Diamond Jubilee of its foundation. More than 
600 of the members attended the Mass in Holy Trinity 
Church and approached the Holy Table in a body. The 
celebrant on the occasion was the Pastor, Very Rev. 
Valentine Schiffrer; the sermon was delivered by Rev. 
Walter H. Peters, of St. Paul, a native son of the parish. 

At the breakfast Mr. Edwin Groebner, President of 
the jubilarian Society, extended a welcome to the mem- 
bers and guests. The speakers on the program were 
Fr. Schiffrer, spiritual Director of the Society; Mr. J. 
M. Aretz, past Grand President of the Catholic Aid 
Association, and Mr. Michael Ettel, President of the 
CAA. Some one hundred new members were formally 
installed by the officers of the Association at the Civic 
Program conducted in the afternoon of the same day. 
A number of other speakers addressed the gathering. 

A well-written history of the seventy-five-year-old 
Society was prepared for the Jubilee celebration by 
Mr. J. M. Aretz. St. Joseph’s Society is the largest 
affiliated unit of the Catholic Aid Association, with 
an adult membership of 669 and a juvenile membership 
of,.157, 


CAA of Minnesota's Retirement Plan 


iE is more reasonable, just and efficient, and more 
in harmony with the principles of Christian solidar- 
ism—the organic order of Society—that private asso- 
ciations, rather than Federal and State governments, 
should administer social insurance and retirement plans 
in behalf of employees. This method of administering 
such programs is in harmony with the principle of 
subsidiarity, that is, that public authority cannot rightly 
assume responsibilities which private associations are 
able and willing to perform. Only in cases of severe 
crisis, where grave injury to the common good would 
follow without its intervention, can government assume 
such responsibilities, and then only until private asso- 
ciations are able to perform this function. The sound- 
ness of this manner of administering pension plans is 
recognized today, and is gradually being adopted by 
many large industrial unions; however, the means used 


to establish such a program can often be criticized from 
the standpoint of Christian ethics. ie 

It is commendable that the Catholic Aid Association 
of Minnesota, largest affiliate of the CV’s Mutual In- . 
surance Section, has now inaugurated a retirement-pen- . 
sion plan for its employees, after almost three years — 
of discussion, study and investigation of the question. 
Describing its operation the “Catholic Aid News,” offi- 
cial organ of the CAA states: -* 

“All employees who have worked for the Associa- 
tion for three years and have: attained the age of twenty- 
five years, are to be included in the plan. Contributions 
to the pension fund are made both by the employees 
and by the Association, the former contributing three 
percent of their monthly salary. Retirement and the 
payment of benefits begins at age sixty-five, with the 
provision that the Grand Council may, however, ex- 
tend the period of employment, or at its discretion 
permit an earlier retirement under certain conditions.” 

Three trustees appointed by the Grand Council will 
administer the Fund, one of whom shall be a partict- 
pating employee. The amount of the pension varies 
in each case, being determined by the length of past 
service plus the years of future service. 


Promoting Sale of Pamphlets 


she year’s Press Month was observed at St. Barna- 
bas Parish, New York City, in a manner that has 
much to recommend it. Instead of attempting to sell sub- 
scriptions to Catholic newspapers, the Holy Name and 
the St. Vincent de Paul Societies jointly sponsored the 
sale of pamphlets from a Book Rack, installed in the 
church on February 1. All told, 980 copies were sold. 
Preference was shown by buyers for the “Stations of 
the Cross” by Father Lord, S.J., of which 275 copies 
were disposed of. Curiously, the pamphlets dealing 
with Communism, we are told, did not sell at all, and 
those which had for their subject education and labor 
problems fared not much better. 

We would conclude from what has been reported to 
us, that devotional matter finds buyers and readers among 
pious Catholics, while the majority remains indiffer- 
ence to the appeal to purchase and read Catholic lit- 
erature. One of our New York members, Mr. Mathias 
H. Weiden, was one of the promoters of this particular 
effort. 


N ecrology 


TEOE of our readers who ejoyed the translation 
into English of the ‘The Indians of North Amer- 
ica,” written by the missionary Franz Pierz a hundred 
years ago, published in S/R (April, 1947-September, 
1948), will regret to learn of the death of the trans- 
lator, Fr. Eugene Hagedorn, O.F.M. His was the life 
of an indefatigable worker, as a priest and a teacher, 
while for many years the spare moments of the day had 
been devoted to historical research and writing. 2 
Born on March 11, 1874, in the Eichsfeld, which 
has sent many sturdy Catholics to our country, he ca 
to America when thirteen years old. A graduate of 
St. Joseph’s College at Teutopolis, Illinois, he entered 
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the Order of St. Francis in 1892; having completed 
his studies, Fr. Eugene was ordained in St. Louis six 
years later. In 1948 he was privileged to celebrate 
the fiftieth anniversary of his ordination. 

_ Although the deceased taught in several colleges con- 
ducted by his Province, the greater part of his sacer- 
dotal life in the priesthood was spent in parish work, 
Principally in northern Michigan, Illinois, Indiana and 
Nebraska. But wherever he was, Fr. Hagedorn soon 
interested himself in the history of the parish and lo- 
cality in which he had been placed. . Several volumes 
of local church history testify to this interest. In addi- 
Hon, Fr. Eugene collected much valuable information 
of a historical nature which will prove useful to future 
uistorians. 

His last years were spent in Cleveland, Ohio, where 
he died on March 11. Most Rey. Bishop Edward F. 
Hoban celebrated the requiem Mass; Very Rev. Fr. 
Eligius, Provincial of the Sacred Heart Province, O.F.M., 
preached the sermon. ’ 


~ In the history of Catholic charity in the United States 
the name of Father George Eisenbacher will ever be 


mentioned. Not alone because he devoted himself so. 


wholeheartedly to the welfare of the orphans entrusted 
to his care, but also for the remarkable results achieved 
by him in the development and administration of an 
institution, Angel Guardian Orphanage, which has sup- 
planted the parental home for almost eight hundred 
children year in and year out. In fact, the term ‘‘Orphan- 
age’ does not at all convey the impression the ‘‘vil- 
lage,” which has developed on the Ridge where the 
institution is located, creates on the visitor. It is true, 


ce 


the deceased did not found this “‘settlement;” it has | 


existed for over eighty years; but Fr. Eisenbacher’s 
foresight, sound judgment and persistent efforts, which 
resulted in the adoption of the Cottage Plan, of Trade 
Schools, etc., made of the Orphanage a corporative com- 
munity where the institutional atmosphere is kept in 
bounds. Withal, Fr. Eisenbacher, as we knew him, 
was self-effacing, modest, the incarnation of Goethe's 
“mild power is great.” cs 

Born in Lower Franconia in 1875, he completed his 
studies at St. Francis Seminary, Milwaukee, and re- 
ceived his ordination to the priesthood from the hands 
of the late Bishop Johannes J. Janssen in the Cathedral 
at Belleville, Ill. Before coming to his Diocese, Chicago, 
isenbacher was stationed at St. Francis de Sales 


various Chicago parishes, the deceased ultimately 
ade Pastor of Holy Trinity Church in the same 
_ But from 1911 on he devoted himself also to the 
srests of the Orphanage, until, in 1916, the late 
nal Mundelein made him resident Superintendent 


i ig his life Fr, Eisenbacher was honored by being 

ed a Domestic Prelate by the Pope; in death by 
e at the requiem high Mass of Cardinal 
“ - 4 ey Se. G Ww. A ee 


at i ie - 
, and McNamara, 


sh in St. Louis. Having served as an assistant priest 


and the Bish- 


of Joliet. Conspicuous among the laymen attending the 
obsequies was Chicago’s Mayor, Martin Kennelly. 
Msgr. Eisenbacher was a life member of the Central 
Verein; but he did not wish his name to be published 
during his lifetime. He also contributed to our annual 


Christmas collection, in token of his friendship fot 
the Bureau. 


District Activities 


St. Louis and County 


Dees meetings serve, among other purposes, as 
a clearing house at which the activities of affiliated 
societies are reported and discussed. Thus it was that 
a good portion of the very interesting meeting of the 
St. Louis and St. Louis County League, held on April 
3, was given over to a report of parish-society activities 
by the forty delegates present. Currently societies are 
promoting corporate reception of the Easter Communion 
with a breakfast and program following. 


The guest speaker was Rev. Christian J. Martin, A.M., 
a faithful friend of our movement among the younger 
St. Louis clergy and a leader in the Liturgical Apostolate. 
Father Martin spoke on the Holy Week Liturgy. Many 
delegates joined in the lively discussion which followed 
the lecture. 


President Zipf announced that the penny collection 
netted $7.40 for the Central Bureau’s Chaplains’ Aid 
Fund. The League is planning a Catholic Day cele- 
bration for May 21. ; 


Northwestern District, Arka nsas 


About two hundred men and women from ten 
parishes attended a meeting of the Northwestern 
District, CU and CWU of Arkansas, held in St. Jo- 
seph’s Parish, Paris, on Sunday, April 2. Fr. Mark 
Berger, O.S.B., Pastor of the host Parish, and’ Fr. . 
James Foley, Pastor of St. Boniface Parish of Fort 
Smith, addressed the delegates briefly. Responses to 
the welcome were made by Mr. John Adams, of Charles- 
ton, President of the Northwestern District, and Mrs. 
Anna C. Lensing, of Shoal Creek, District President of 
the Women’s Union. 

Mr. John Janesko, Chairman of the St. John’s Home- 
Study Service, addressed the gathering on the religious 
instruction by mail carried on by the Seminary in Little 
Rock. Mr. James Post, President of the CU of Arkan- 
sas, gave a report on a recent Executive Board meeting 
held in Conway. Mr. John Adams and Mrs. Anna 
Lensing reported for the District organizations of men 


and women. Fr. Victor Beuckman, O.S.B., of Subiaco, 


gave an account of the activities of the Arkansas Youth 
Union. +) 4 
Separate business meetings of the men and women 


were held following the general assembly. Mr. John 


Adams, District President, was chairman of the men’s 
meeting, at which a number of questions for the good 
of the organization were discussed. Mr. James Post, 
State President, extended an invitation to the Unions to 
convene in Altus in June. Prizes were awarded at the 
women’s meeting to winners of the girls’ sewing con- 
test. 
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Miscellany 
| ee so frequently stressed the importance of 


local, city and district federations, we are always 
anxious to report on their activities. Among the organi- 
zations of this kind which hold meetings regularly 
throughout the year, or at least every month with the ex- 
ception of July and August, we may mention the St. 
Paul Catholic City Federation. Moreover, the officers 
provide a speaker for each meeting and encourage the 
use of the Question Box. 

Similarly the New York Metropolitan Federation of 
the CV conducts meetings quite regularly. On a recent 
occasion the various phases of such measures as the 
Kilgore and other bills, that have to do with the increase 
of the number of Displaced Persons to be admitted in 
the coming fiscal year and the establishment of quotas 
for refugees, were discussed. 


In the same meeting a Jesuit Father, Rev. Walter 
Draeger, a missionary from Japan, spoke on the tradi- 
tions and customs of the people among whom he had 
lived and labored for seven years. 


A valuable and perhaps unique form of mutual aid 
a Blood Bank for the use of members and their fam- 
ilies—was recently inaugurated by St. Joseph’s Society 
of San Antonio, Texas. The project, established at 
Santa Rosa Hospital in San Antonio, was initiated on 
March 15 when five members donated as many pints 
of blood. Five more pints were to be given on March 
29; about 25 of the anticipated 50 members have al- 
ready agreed to donate blood to the Bank. According 
to the present plan deposits are limited to a maximum 
of 10 pints. The project demonstrates that resource- 
fulness and ability to meet new problems confronting 
individuals and organizations are cultivated by asso- 
ciations founded on the principles of mutual help. 
The St. Joseph’s Society celebrated its Patronal Feast 
by attendance at Mass and reception of Holy Communion 
in a body on Sunday, March 19. Rt. Rev. Peter J 
Schnetzer, Pastor of St. Louis Parish, delivered the 
sermon. In the evening the members gathered in St. 
Joseph’s Hall for a program and social hour. The 
speaker was the Very Rev. Louis J. Blume, S.M., Presi- 
dent of St. Mary’s University. Mr. Frank Gittinger is 
President of the Society. x 


Readers of S/R may be interested to know of the 
new book by Mr. Louis F. Budenz, published by Harper 
and Brothers of New York -in April, entitled “Men 
without Faces: The Communist Conspiracy in the U. 
S.”” Since his -adjuration of previous errors and mis- 
takes, and his return to the Catholic Church in 1945, 
as described in his previous book ‘This is My Story,” 
Mr. Budenz has become well:known as a vigorous, sin- 
cere opponent of Communism and a courageous de- 
fender of our country’s interests. This has been true 
especially when on a number of occasions he has been 
called upon to testify at Congressional investigations 
into the inroads of Communism in the United States. 

Mr. Budenz was employed at the Central Bureau dur- 
ing the early years of its existence. In July, 1948, he 


-minor items, $1.37; Total to and including April 18, 


addressed the annual Convention of the Catholic State 
League of Texas conducted at Weimar. 


On April 23 the Philadelphia branch of the Catholic - 
Kolping Society commemorated the twenty-fifth anni- 
versaty of its organization. The event was celebrat- 
ed in St. Henry’s church and parish. In addition, the | 
program “provides a concert for the sixth of May. 


Acknowledgment of Monies 
and Gifts Received 


Donations to the Central Bureau 


Previously reported: $5,859.95; Brooklyn Branch CCV 
of A, $10; Catholic State League of Texas, $92.75; 
Quincy League NCWU, Ill., $15; St. Francis de Sales 
Society, St. Paul, Minn., $2; Catholic Union of Arkan- 
sas, $190; Mrs. Mabel Scheppner, Pa., $1; Rev. J. A. 
Flynn, Mo., $7.50; Chas. P. Kraft, N. J., $15; Rt. Rev. | 
B. Hilgenberg, Ill., $5; Rev: Meinrad, O.S.B., Texas, 
$2.20;. Sgt. M. P. Bubick, N. Y., $5; Sundry minoz 
items, 45c;~Total to and including April 18, 1950, 
$6,205.85. 

Christmas Collection 


Previously reported: $3,954.96; Rt.. Rev. W. Fischer, 
Mo., $25; Holy Ghost Benev. Society, St. Louis, $5; 
Very Rev. A. Wermerskirchen, Minn., $5; St. Mary’s ~ 
Society, Strasburg, N. D., $10; N. Fuerst, Indiana, $15; 
Ch. Schweickert, Ill., $3; Total to and including April 
18, 1950, $4,017.96. 


Chaplains’ Aid Fund 


Previously reported: $221.07; Penny collection, St. 
Francis de Sales Benev. Soc., St. Louis, $5.75; New 
York City Branch NCWU, $25; Total to and including 
April 18, 1950, $251.82. 


Expansion Fund 


Previously reported: $4,100.00; Per CCV of A for ~ 
In Memorian Mrs. Cath. Eisenhauer, late of St. Paul, 
Minn., $100; Total to and including April 18, 1950, 


$4,200.00. 
St. Elizabeth Settlement = 


Previously reported: $17,850.06; Greater St. Louis” 
Community Chest; $2,400.00; Interest. collected, $65.00; 
From children attending, $1,099.64; Total to and in-' 
cluding April 18, 1950, $21,414.70. 


European Relief 


Previously reported: $5,133.91; Rt. Rev. W. Fischer, 
Mo., $25; Estate Bertha Bagby, Mo., $300; L. Seiz, N. J., — 
$2.50; N. N., New York, $50; A. J. Loeffler, Minn., $9;" 
Dr. B. N. Lies, Kansas, $2.50; St. Boniface Society, — 
New Haven, Conn., $10; Misses J. and A. Selinger, Mo., 
$10; Chas. P. Kraft, N. J., $585; N. N., California, $100; 
N. N., Rochester, $10; C. T. Echele Family, Mo., $2; ~ 
Total to and including April 18, 1950, $6,239.91. 


Catholic Missions ’ 


Previously reported: $7,530.37; Sisters of St. Francis, — 
Springfield, Ill., $40; Dorothy Reger, Calif., $10; New 
York, Inc., NCWU, $5; Mrs. M. Ladenburger, Mo., $5; 
Rev. V. T. Suren, Mo., $30; Anna Weis, Iowa, $15; Miss 
R. Seitz, Ill., $3; Miss F. Felder, Calif., $20; Mrs. Cath. 
Schmidt, N. Y., $100; St. Cecilia Choir, Poughkeep-~ 
sie, N. Y., $5; A. J. Loeffler, Minn., $6; Pupils of thes 
Assumption School, Hibbing, Minn., $15; Immaculate 
Conception Convent, Great Bend, Kansas, $10;° Chil- 
dren of Mary, St. Francis School, Gloversville, N. Yau 
$2; Rev. E. C. Oestreich, Pa., $37; John Heeks, N. Yy 
$2; Estate Rev. Chas. W. Oppenheim, $235; Sundry 


7 


1950, $8,071.74. 


